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TO HUGH LTTTL^OHN, ESQ. 
Mi DEAK Child, 

I NOW address to you three volumes 
of Scottish Stories, which bring down 
the History of that Country from the 
period when England and Scotland be- 
came subject to the same King until 
that of the Union, when they were fi- 
naUy united into one Kingdom. That 
you, and children of your age, may read 
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these littie books with pleasure and im- 
provement, is the desire and hope of, 

■ My dearest Child, 
Your very affectionate Grandfather, 
WALTER SCOTT. 
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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAP. I. 

Progrtu tf CmUxa^tm in Soeti^. 

Tbs kind reception vhiclt the fbroier Talei, 
written far your amnaemeiit and Mtlficstioa, 
have met with, induees me, my daw little 
boy, to make an attempt to bring down my 
butfflical narratiTe to a period, when the 
anion of England and Scotland became as 
complete, in the intimacy of feelings and in* 
tercBts, aa law had declared and intended 
them to be, and a» the mutnal advaDtage o^ 
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4 FROQRESS OF CITILI2ATIOR. 

both countriea had long, though in vain, rv 
qoired. 

We left off, yon majrrecolleet, when James, 
the nxth oF that name who ragned in Scot- 
land, tacoeeded, by tbe death tX Qneen Eli- 
zabeth, to the throne of England, and thna 
became Sovereign of the whole Island of 
Britain. Ireland alao belonged to his domi- 
nioDH, having been partly gubdaod by the 
BTioB of the English, and partly Borrendered 
to them by the BubmisBion of the natives. 
There had been, doripg Elizabeth's time, 
many wars with the native Lords and Chiefs 
of the. country'; but the English finally ob- 
tuned tbe undisturbed and undisputed pos- 
aession of that rich and beantifnl island. 
Thus the three kingdoms, formed by the 
Kitannic Islands, came into the possession 
of one Sovereign, who was thus fixed in a 
ntnation of Btrength and security, which 
was at that time the lot of few monarcha in 
Europe. 

King James's power was the greater, that 
tbe progresa of human society had greatly 
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FROOU8S or CITILIZATIOH. A 

augmented the wiedmn of his statennen mi 
eoQiweUors, and given Btrength and stabUity 
to tbtxB laws which preserre the poor and 
belpleM agaiBBt the encroach menta of the 
wealthy and the powerfal. 
' Bat Master littlejohn may ask me what 
I mean by the Prt^ress of Human Society { 
and it is my duty to explain it as intell^ibly 
as I can. 

If you consider the lower order of ani- 
mals, each as bii'ds, doga, cattle, m any class 
ofthebrntecreation, you will find that they 
aie, to every nseful purpose, deprived of the 
meana of communicating their ideas (e Mch 
other. They have cries indeed, Vy which 
they express pleasure or pain — fear or hope 
— 4>at they bare no formed speech by which, 
lilw men, they can converse togethn'. God 
AJra^ty, who eidled kU creatwes into ex- 
istence in such manner as best jdeased him, 
haa imparted to those inlmior animals no 
power of unjnv^ng theu: ritnatioo, or of 
communicating with each other. There vi, 
no doubt, a difference in the oapatu^ </ 
aS 
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tliese inferior classes of creatioii. But 
though one bird may build her nest more 
neatly than one of a different class, or one 
d<^ may be more elerer and more capable of 
learning tricks than another, yet, as it wants 
language to explun to its comrades the ad- 
vant^es which it may possess, its know- 
ledge dies with it ; thus birds and dogs con- 
tinue to use the same general habits proper 
to the species, which they have done since 
the creation of the world. In other words, 
animals have a certain degree of sense which 
is termed instinct^ which teaches them to 
seek their food, and provide for their safety 
and comfort, in nearly the same manner as 
their parents did before them unce the be- 
ginning of time, bot does not enable them 
to Dommonicate to their successors any im- 
provements, or to derive any increase of 
knowledge. Thus yon may remark, that 
the example of the swallow, the wren, and 
other l^ds, which cover their nests with a 
roof to protect them against the nun, is ne- 
ver imitated by other classes^ who have con- 
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8 FROGREaS OF CIVILIZATION. 

mother, and all iatercoarae between the pa- 
rent snd her ofispriag ia closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals m* 
tains exactly the same station in the geaeral 
order of the nniTerse which was occnpied 
hj ita predecessors; and no exisdn^ ge^ 
Deration either is, or can be, either mnch 
better instracted, or more ignorant, tJian 
that which preceded or that which is to 
come after it. 

It is widely diSerent with mankind. God, 
as we are told in Scriptare, was pleased to 
make man after his own image. By this yon 
are not to onderstand ^at the Creator <^ 
heaven and earth has any vinble form or 
shape, to which the hnnum body bears a 
resemblance; bat the meaning is, that as 
the Ood who created the world is a spirit 
invisible and mcompreheneible, so he joined 
to the haman frame some pt^on of as 
essence resembling his own, which is call- 
ed the human sonl, and which, while the 
body lives, continnes to animate and di- 
tect its tQotion8> and on the dissolntion of 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 9 

the boi£]y form which it has occupied, rc- 
tariia to the Bpiritnal world, to be answer- 
able for the good and evil of its works up- 
on earth. It is therefore impossible, that 
man, possessiD^ this knowledge of right and 
wroDg, proper to a spiiitoal essence resem- 
bling those lugher orders of creation whom 
we call angels, and baring some affinity, 
though at an incalculable distance, to the 
essence of the Deity himself, should have 
been placed under the same limitations in 
point of prc^fresrave improvement with tho 
inferior tribes, who are neither Tesponsible 
for the actions which they perform under 
direction of their instinct, nor capable, by 
any exertion of their own, of altering or im- 
proving th^r condition in the scale of crea- 
tion. So far is this from being the case with 
man, that the bodily organs of the human 
frame bear such a correspondence with the 
proptH-ties of his soul, as to give him the 
medas, when they are properly used, of en- 
larging his powers, and becoming wiser and 
more skilful irom hour to hour, as longas his 
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life permita ; and notoolf b thia Hu easej 
bat tribes and nations of men asMmbled to> 
getfaer for the purpose of mutual jvotection 
■nd defence, have the same power of alter- 
aiittn and improvement, and may, if circnm- 
atancee are favourable, go on hj gimixal 
ttepe from being a wild horde of naked bar- 
barians till they become a powerful and ci- 
vilized people. 

The capacity of amending onr condition 
by increase of knowledge, which, in jact^ 
affords the means by which man tisea to bo 
the lord of creation, is grounded on the 
human race possessing those advantages 
which he alone enjoys. Let ns look some- 
what closely into this, my dear boy, for it 
involves some truths equally cniious and 
important 

If man, though poesessed of the same im- 
mortal essence or soul, which enaUes him 
to choose and refuse, to judge and condemn, 
to reason and oonolude, were to be void c^ 
the poww itf communicating the conclusions 
to which his i«saonii^ bad oeadaot«d bia* 
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it is deiT that tbe progren 9( each indivi- 
dual )D knowledge, eould be only in pro- 
porticHi to his own observation and his own 
povers of reasoning. Bat tbe gifl of speech 
floableB any one to commonicate to others 
wbatever ideaofimj^rorement occurs to bim, 
which, instead of dying in the bosom of ths 
individual by whom it was first thought of, 
becomes a part of the stock of knowledge 
proper to tlie whole community, which is 
increased and rendered generally and effect 
tnally useful by the accesnon of fiu*ther 
information, as opportimities occur, or men 
of reflecting and inventiTe minds arise in 
the atate. This use of spoken language, 
therefore, whidi so gloriously distinguiihes 
man from the beasts that perish, is tbe pri- 
mary means of introducing and iuoreasiiig 
knowledge in in&nt commnnitics. 

Another early cause of the improvement 
of hunnn society ia the incapacity of chil- 
droi to act for themselTes, rendering the 
attention and protection of parents to thor 
offspring neaesiary for so long a period. 
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Even where the food wliicfa the eartli afifon*! 
without culUvatioD, soch as fruits and herlw) 
is most plentifully supplied, children re- 
main too helpless for many years to be ca- 
pable of gathering it, and providing for 
their own sapport. This ia still more the 
case where food has to be procured by hunt- 
ing, fishing, or cultivating the soil, ocoupa* 
tions requiring a degree of skill and .personal 
strength, which children cannot possess 
until they are twelve or fourteen years old. 
It follows, as a law of nature, that instead 
of leaving their parents at an early age, like 
the young of birds or qoadrupeds, the youth 
of the human species necessarily renuun 
under the protection of their father and 
mother for many years, during which they 
acquire all the knowle%e the parents have 
to teach. It arises also from this wise ar- 
rangemeat, that the love and affection be- 
tween the ofispring and the parents, which 
among the brute creation is the produce of 
mere instinct, and continues for a very short 
time, becoiDflB in the human race a deep and 
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FROGREBS OF CIVILIZATION. 13 

permanent feeling, founded on the attach- 
ment of the parents, the gratitode of the 
children, and the effect of long habit on 
both. 

For these reaBons, it osnally happens, that 
children feel no desire to desert thetr pa- 
rents, but remain inhabitants of the same 
hats in Tvhich they were bom, and take op 
the task of labouring for subsistence in th^ 
torn. One or two such families gradually 
nnite together, and aviul themselres of each 
other's company for mutual defence and as- 
sistance. This is the earliest stage of homan 
society ; and some savages have been found 
in this condition so very rude and ignorant, 
that they may be said to be little wiser or bet* 
ter than a herd of animals. The natives of 
Kew South Wales, for example, are, even at 
present, in the very lowest scale of hnmant- 
ty, and ignorant of every art which can add 
comfort or decency to human life. These 
unfortunate savages use no clothes, construct 
no cabins or huts, and are ignorant even of 
the manner of ehaung animals or catching 

VOL. I. B 
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14 FROOBES3 OF CITILIZATIOK. 

fish, unless rocli of the latter as an left b^' 
the tide, or which are foond on the rocks ; 
they feed upon the most diBguatiiig sabstan- 
ces, snakes, worms, maggots, and whatever 
traah falls in their way. Thej know indeed 
how to kindle a fire— in that respect only 
they have stepped beyond die deepest igno- 
rance to which man can be snl^ected — bat 
they hare not learned how to boil water; 
and when they see Europeans perform this 
ordinary operation, they have been known 
to run away in great terror. Voyagers tell 
us of other savages who do not even know 
the use of fire, and who maintun a misers 
able existence by sabsisting on shell-fidi 
eaten raw. 

And yet, my dear boy, out of this mise- 
rable and degraded state, which seems worse 
than that of the animals, man has the means 
and power to rise into the high place for 
which Providence hath destined him. In^o- 
pwtion as opportunities occur, these savage 
tribes acquire the arts of dvilized life ; they 
eonstract huts to shelter them agtunst th* 
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weather; they hiTciit armB for destroying 
the wild bfltiats by which they are annoyed^ 
sod for killing thoae wh<we flesh is adapted 
for food ; and they plant friut-trBSB and sow 
grain aa lOon aB they ^scoTer that the pro- 
doctiona of nature most necesaary for their 
comfort may be increased by laboor and in- 
dustry. ThuB, the progress of human so- 
ciety> unless it is interrapted by some on- 
fortunate cireufflstancea, continues to ad- 
vance, and every new generation, without 
lonng any of the advantegei already attain- 
ed, goes on to acquire others which were un- 
known to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four van- 
dering families of savages have settled in 
one place, and bc^nn to cultivate the ground, 
and collect their huts into a hamlet or vil- 
lage, they usually agree in choosing some 
Chief to be their judge and the arbiter of 
their disputes in time of peace, their leader 
and G^tain when they go to war with other 
taribee. Thisisthefonndationofamonarchial 
gOTerament. Or, perhaps, th«r public af- 
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fairs are directed by a coancil, or aeoate, of 
the oldest and wisest of the tribe — this is the 
origin of a repaUican state. At all events^ 
in one way oi other, they pat themselves 
under something resembling a regular go- 
vernment, and obtain the protection of sach 
laws as may prevent them from quarrelling 
with one another. 

Other impo'rtant alterations are introdn- 
ced by time. At first, no donbt, the mem- 
bers of the community store their fruits and 
the produce of the chase in common. But 
shortly after, reason teaches them that ths 
individual who has bestowed labonr and 
trouble upon anything so as to render it pro- 
ductive, acquires a right of property, as it is 
called, in the produce, which luis efforts have 
in a manner called into existence. Thus, 
it is soon acknowledged, that he who has 
planted atree has the sole right of consuming 
its fruit ; and that he who has sown a field 
of corn has the exclusive Utle to gather ia 
the grain. Without the labour of the planter 
and hoshandman, there would have been 
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no apploi or wli«at, and ihtretore, tfaew are 
jiutly entitled to the frnit of their labour. 
In like manner, the State itself ii conceived 
to acquire a right of property in the fields 
collivated by it« member*, taiA in the forests 
where they have of <^d practised the rights 
of banting and fishing. If men of a differ- 
ent tribe enter on the territory of a neigb- 
bonring nation, war ensues between them, 
and peace is made by agreeing on both sides 
to reasonable conditions. Thos a yoong 
state extends its possessions ; and by its 
commnnicatioDB with other tribes lays tbs 
foundation of pnblie laws for the regain 
tion of ihtait hAarnoar to each other in peace 
tad in war. 

Other arrangements no less importantare 
produced, tending to increase the difference 
between mankind in Uieir wild and original 
state, and that which they assume in tbe 
jvogress of eiriUzation. One of the mest 
remarkable is Uie separation of the citizens 
into £fi«ent dasaes of society, and the in- 
trodaetion of the use of money. I will try 
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to render these great cfaanges intelligible to 
you. 

In the earlier 8ti^;c8 of aociety^ every 
member of the community may be said to 
supply all hia wants by bis own personal la- 
bour. He acquires his food by tbe chase — he 
BOWS and reaps his own grain — he gathers 
lus own fruit — he cuts the skin which forms 
his dress so as to fit hia own person — ^he 
makes the sandals or buskins which pro- 
tect hia feet. He is, therefore, better or 
worse accommodated exactly in proportion 
to the personal skill and industry which he 
can apply to that purpose. But it is dis- 
covered in process of time, that one man has 
particular dexterity in banting, being, we 
shall suppose, young, active, and enterpri- 
sing; another, older and of a more stiud 
character, has peculiar sldll in tilling the 
ground, or in managing cattle and flocks ; 
a third, lame perhaps, or infirm, has a hap- 
py talent for catting out and stitching to- 
gether garmento, or for shaping and sew-* 
ing Buc^i shoes as are worn. It become«> 
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therefore, for the advantage of all, tbatthe 
first ahall attend to nothiDg but hunting, 
tiie second confine himself to the caltiva^. 
tion of the. land, and the third remain at 
home to make clothes and shoes. But then. 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
the huntsman must give to the man who 
cnltivates the land a part of his venison 
and skins, if he desires to have griun of 
which to make hread, or a cow to famish 
his family with milk; and that both the hun- 
ter and the agricnltnrist must give a share 
of the produce of the chase, and a propoi^ 
Uon of the griun, to the third man, to ob- 
tun ftonx him clothes and shoes. Each ia 
thus accommodated with what he wants, a 
great deal better, and more easily, hy every 
one following a separate occupation, than 
they could possibly have been, had each of 
the three been hunter, farmer, and tailor, in 
his own person, practising two of the trades 
awkwardly and unwillingly, instead of con- 
fining himself to that which he perfectly un- 
derstands, and pursnea with success. This 
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mode of accommodatioB is called barter, and' 
is the earlieit kind of traffic hy which men 
exchange their property with each other, 
and satiafy their -wants by parting mth their 
soperfiuitiea. 

But in process of time, barter is found 
inconvenient. The husbandman, perhaps, 
has no use for eboea vrhea the shoemaker 
is in need of com, or the shoemaker may. 
not want furs or venison when the hunter 
desires to have shoes. To remedy this, al- 
most all nations have introduced the use of 
what is called monetf ; that is to say, they 
have fixed on some particular substance ca- 
pable of being divided into small portions, 
which, having itself no intrinsic value, is 
nevertheleas received as a representative 
of the valne of all commodities. Parti- 
onlar kinds of shells are used as money in 
some countries; in otiiers, leather, cloth, 
or iron, are employed ; bat gold and niver, 
divided into small pwtieos, are used fw this 
important purpose alniost all over the wwld> 

That yon may Hndavtand the dm of Uiis 
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ciroolatiiig^ repteseDtative of the value of 
conunodities, and comprebend the conre- 
nience which it affords, let as suppose that the 
hnnter, aa wo formerly sud, wanted a pair 
of shoes, and the shoemaker had no occasioii 
for Tenison, but wanted some com, while the 
hasbaodman, not desiring to have shoes, was 
in need of some other commodity. Here are 
three men, each denroiu of some article of 
necessity, or convenience, which he cannot 
obtain by barter, because the party whom he 
has to deal with does not want the oommodi' 
ty which he has to offer. But snppoung the 
use of money introduced, and its value ac- 
knowledged, these three persons are accom- 
modated by means of it in the amplest man- 
ner possible. The aboemaker does not vrant 
the venison which tbo hunter offers for sale, 
but some other man in the village is willing 
to purchase it for five pieces of silver — the 
hunter sells bis cmnmodity, and goes to the 
shoemaker, who, though he would not bar- 
ter the shoes for the venison which he did 
not want, readily sells them for the money. 
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and, goiog mth it to the famur, huja from 
him the quantity of corn he needs ; while 
the, fiirmer, in his torn, purchases whatever 
he IB in want of, or if he requires nothing 
at the time^ lays the pieces of money aside, 
to nse when he has occasion. 

The invention of money is followed by 
the gradual rise of trade. There are men 
who make it their boaiDesB to buy varlona 
articles, and selHhera again for profit; that 
is, they sell them somewhat deurer than 
they bought them. This is convenient for 
all parties, since the original proprietors are 
willing to sell their commodities to those 
store-keepers, or shop-keepers, at a low rat^ 
to be saved the trouble of hawking them 
abontinsearchofacustomer; while the pub* 
lie in general are eqnally willing to buy from 
Boeb intermediate dealera, because they are 
sore to be immediately, supplied with what 
they want. 

The Bumerons transactions occasioned by ' 
the introduction of money, together with 
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•(her circnmptancea, soon destroy tbe equa- 
lity of ranks whicli previdlfl iil as early stage 
of society. Some men become rich, and hire 
the sssistanice of others U> do their wwk ; 
some are poor, and uqIe into the capacity o( 
sernmts. Some men are wise and skilful, 
and, distin guiding themselves by their ex- 
ploits in hatde and their cooilsela in peace, 
rise to the managemeDt of public afiaira. 
Otfiers, Bud mu<^ greater numbers, have no 
more valour than to follow where they are 
-led, aud no more talent than to act as they 
are commanded. These last sink, as a mat- 
ter of course, into obscurity, while the oAers 
become generals and statesmen. The attain- 
ment of learning tends also to increase the 
difference of ranks. Those who receive a 
good education by the care of their parents, 
or pomess so much strength of mind and 
readiness of talent as to educate tfaemeelves, 
become separated from the more ignorant 
of the community, aud form a distinct class 
and condition of their own ; and bold no 
jnore conunanicatijin with the others than 
'^, 
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is Bbeolutely necessary. In this way the 
whole order of society is chan^, and in- 
stead of presenting the uniform appearance 
of one large family, each member of wiiich 
has nearly the same rights, it seems to re- 
semble a confederacy or association of dif- 
ferent ranks, classes, and conditions of men^ 
«ach rank filling up a certain department in 
eociety, and discharging a class of duties to- 
tally distinct from those of the othera. The 
steps by which a nation advances from the 
natural and umple atate which we have 
just described, into the more complicated 
system in which ranks are distinguished 
from each other, are called the Progress ot 
Society, or of Civilization. It is attended, 
like all things hnman, with much of evil as 
well as good ; but it seems to be a law of 
our moral nature, that, faster or slower, 
■such alterations must take place, in csinse- 
jquence of the inventions and improvements 
■of succeeding generations'of mankindi . . 

. Another alteration, prodiotive of conse- 
quences not less important arisei oat of the 
6 
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^adual pr<^esB towards cinlization. In'tlM 
early state of society, erery man in the tribe 
is a warrior, and liable to eerre as such when 
the country reqoires his assistance ; bnt in 
progress of Ume the pursuit of the military 
art is, at least on all ordinary occasions, con- 
fined to bands of profesuonal soldiers, whose 
bufflnesB it is to fight the battles of the state, 
when required, in consideraUon of which 
they are paid by the community, the other 
members ofwhich are thus left to the uninter- 
rupted pursuit of their own peaceful occupa- 
tions. This alteration b attended with more 
important consequencra than we can at pre- 
sent pause to enumerate. 

We have said that those mighty changes 
whiph bring men to dwell in castles and 
^ties instead of huts and caves, and enable 
diem to cultiTate the sciences and subdue 
the elements, instead of being plunged in 
ignorance aud superstition, are owing pri- 
marily to the reason with which God has 
graciously endowed the human race ; and in 
a second degree to the power of speech, by 
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whicK we ean commtmicAte to each othwr 
the residt of our own refleotioiis. 

Bat it is evident that aociety-, wfam its 
advance ia dependent upon oral tradition 
alone, most be liable to many intemrp^ 
tioBB. The imagmatioD of the spe^w, 
and the dalneBs or want of comprehenBion 
of the hearer, may lead to many errors ; and 
it IB generally found that knowledge makes 
but very slow pnc^eaa until the art (rf wri- 
ting' is discovered, by wbich a fixed, acea- 
rate, and Babstantial form can be g^veQ to 
the wisdom of past ages. When this noble 
art is attained, there ia a sure foundation 
laid for the preserration and increase of 
knowledge. The record is removed from 
the inaccurate recollection of the aged, and 
placed in a safe, tan^^ble, and imperishable 
form, wiueh may be subjected to the inspeo- 
tion of various persons, antil tbe sense n 
completely explained and comprehended, 
with the least possible chance of doubt or 
uncertainty. 

By the art of writing, a barrier is fixed 
I 
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igaiiwt thoM vLoleDt diangw «o apt to tak« 
placfl in the e&rly stagw of Bodety, by whick 
all th* iruitB of knowledg* sre frequently de- 
stroyed, aa those of the eartli are by a hnrri- 
eane. Snppoae, for example, a case which fre- 
qaeatly happens in the early history of man- 
kind, that 80BU nation which has made con- 
■idarable progress in the arts, is invaded and 
attbdned fay anothar which is more powerful 
and numeroDi, thongh more ignorant than 
themselrea. Itisclcarjthatin this case, as the 
rode and ignorant victors would set no value 
en theknowledgeof the vanquished, it would, 
if intrusted only to the memory of the ind»< 
viduala of the conquered people, be gradual- 
ly lost and forgotten. Bat if their useful 
^•ooretiea were recorded in writing, the 
■luinscriptB in which they were described, 
though they might be neglected for a season, 
would, if |»eaerved at all, probably attract 
attention at some more fortunate period. 
It was thus tha^ when the empire of Home, 
' 'having reaobed the utmost period of its 
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grandeur, wa> broken down and conquer' 
ed by nameroos tribes of ig;norant though 
brave barbarians, those admirable works of 
clasucal learning, on which such value is 
justly placed in the present day, were res- 
cued from total destruction and oblivion by 
manoscript copies preserved by chance in 
the old libraries of charchea and convents. 
It may indeed be taken as an almost infal- 
lible maxim, that no nation can make any 
great progress in nsefol knowledge or civi- 
lization, ontil their improvement can be ren- 
dered stable and permanent by the invention 
of writing. 

Another discovery, however, almost as 
important as that of writing, was made du- 
ring the fifteenth centary. I mean the in- 
vention of printing. Writing with the band 
must be always a slow, difficult, and expen- 
uve operation ; and when the manoscript is 
finished, it is perhaps lud aside among the 
stores of some great library, where it may 
be neglected by students, and must, at any 
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mta, ba aceesnblc to very few penons, ruJ 
subject to be destroyed by nmaeroBS aed- 
denti. But the admirable inveDtioa of print- 
ing esablei the artist to make a thouaand 
n^ea from the <«igiiial manoscript, by ha- 
Ting them stamped upon p^mr, iu far leaa 
tima and with less expense than it woald 
cost to make half a doxen such copies with 
the pen. From the period of this fWioua 
discovery, knowledge of every kind might 
be aaid to be brought out of Uie darkness 
of eloiitera and uiuverBitieB, where it was 
known only to afew scholar^ into the broad 
light of day, where its treasures were uo- 
oeanh\e to all men. 

The BiUe itself, in which we find the 
rules of eternal life, as well as a thousand 
lessons for our conduct in this worl^ wasj 
before the inventioQ of printing, totally iur 
accessible to all, save the priests of Rome, 
who foBud it their interest to discourage 
ihe perusal of the Scriptures by any sava 
tkev own orders and tfius screened £rom 
c2 
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discovery those alterationi aad coiruptioDB^ 
i^ch the iDveatioDs of ignorant and de- 
signing men had introduced into the bean- 
tifol aimplicity of the gospel. But when, 
by means of printing, the copies of ihe 
Bible became so numerons, that every one* 
above the most wretched poverty, conld, at 
a cheap price, possesB himself of a copy of 
the blessed rule of life, there was a general 
appeal from the errors and encroachments 
ofthe Church of Rome, to the Divine Word 
on which they professed to be founded ; a 
treasure formerly concealed from the public, 
but DOW placed within 4he reach of every 
man, whether of the clergy or liuty. The 
consequence of these inquiries, which print- 
ing alone coold have rendered practicably 
was the rise of the happy Reformation of 
the Christian church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of 
a temporal kind as accesuble as that which 
concerned reli^on. Whatever works of his- 
tory, science, morality,, or entert«inmiBBti 
seemed likely to instrupt or amuse the read- 
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er, vere printed and diatributod unong tba 
people at Ur^ by printera and booktal-< 
Un, who had a -profit by doing so. Thoa, 
the posaibility <A importantducoreries being 
forgotten in the course of years, or of the 
deatrnction of uaefnl arts, or elegant litem* 
ture, by the Ion of the records in which 
they are preserred, was in a great measore 
removed. 

In a word, the prinling-preM is a oontri- 
vance which enables any one indiridiial to 
addreaa his whole fellow-subjects on any 
tope which he tbinka important, and which 
enables a whole nation to listen to the voice 
of such individnal, however obsoore, with 
the same eaae and greater certainty of on- 
deratanding what he says, than if a chief of 
Indians were harangning the tribe at his 
conncil-fire. Nor is the important differ- 
ence to be foi^tten, that the orator can 
only apeak to the peraons preaent, while 
the author of a book addreaaea himself, not 
iHily to the race now in exiatence, but to all 
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•noceediiig generstaoaa, while hb \toA. ihkll 
be beld in estimation. 

I hare tbns endeaTonred to traee tha 
■tepa bjr which a. general ciTilization ie found 
to take place ia nationa with more m len 
rapi^ty, ai laws and inatitationB, or exter- 
nal circnmBtanoea, &Toarable or otberwiM* 
RdTBnee<« retard the increaie of knowledge, 
and by the course of which man, endowed 
witb reason, and deatined for immortality, 
gradoally imfovTea ^e comtitioa in wbiek 
Previdence baa placed him» while the iafe* 
rior animals cenUane to live by means of 
the same, or nearly the same, instincts of 
Mlf-preservation, which have directed thdr 
apecies in all its descents since tbe crea- 
tion, 

I have called your attention at some 
length to this matter, becaose yon mil now 
have to rema^ that a material change bad 
gradually and slowly taken place, both in 
the kingdom of JEAgland, and in that of 
Seotiand, nrfwn timi long qtumk were at 
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length, in appearance, ended, by the aocea- 
rion of James the Sixth of Scotland to the 
Englisfa crown, which he held under the title 
of Jamea the First of that powerfol king- 
doiD. 
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Infirmitiet andiU temper of EUzabeth inAer lot- 
ter yean — Aocetsion of James VI. acceptabU 
onthataeeouiUto&eEnfflUh — Resort of Scott- 
men to lAe Court at London — Quarrelt beltaeen 
tbem and tie English — Dvdiing — l>vel of 
Stewart and Wharton — Attempt btf Sir John 
jfyres to assassinate Lord Herbert — Murder cf 
Turner, a Fendng-Ma^er, by too Pages cf 
Lard Sanquhar, and Execution of the three 
Murderers— Statute against Stabbiru/. 

The vhole island of Great Britain wa§ 
now anited under one king, though it re- 
mained in effect two separate kiagdoms, 
governed by their own separate constitn- 
tions, and their own distinct codes of laws, 
and liable again to be separated, in case, by 
the death oF King James withoat isaae, the 
kingdoms might have been claimed by dif- 
ferent bein. For althoogb Junw bad two 
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sons, yet there was a poMilality tlutt Um^ 
nught bave both died befsre Aar fother, iu 
which case the sceptres of Eng'U&d and 
Scotland mtut have p niwc d once more lo difr 
ferent hands. The Hamilton family wonl^ 
in that case, have sneceeded to the kii^dom 
of Scotland, and the oext heir of Eliuheth 
to tiiBt of England. Who that heir was, H 
mi^t have been found diffieolt to deter* 
mine. 

It might haTfl been thought that Jamea» 
the eovereign of a poor and barren king^ 
tkun, vhich had for so many ages nuuib- 
tained an almost perpetoal war with Ebp- 
land, would havo met with a projodiced 
and unpleasant reception from a nation 
long accustomed to deapiae the Soots for 
their poverty, and to regard them with en- 
mity on account of their constant hostility 
to die English blood and name. It might 
haTe been supposed also, tiiat a people so 
proud as the English, and having so many 
justifiable reasons for their pride, would 
have regarded witii an evil eye the tranfer- 
tnee of the seep&e from the buid <rf the 
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Tndon, who had swayed it during five nc- 
cemve rei^«, to those of s Slewarf, de- 
scended from the ancient and determined 
enemies of the English nation. But it voa 
the wise and gracious pleasure of Frovi- 
deoce, that while so many reasons existed 
to render the accession of James, and, ia 
consequence, the onion of the two crowns* 
'Obnoxious to the English people, others 
should occur, which not only balanced^ bat 
■completely overpowered those objections, 
as well in the minds of men of sense and 
education, as in the judgment of the po- 
pulace, who are usually averse to forugn 
Tulers, for no other reason than that they 
■re such. 

Queen Elizabeth, afW a long and glori- 
«us reign, had, in her latter days, become 
much more cross and uncertain in her tem- 
perthan had been the casein her youth, more 
wilful also, and more inclined to exert her 
arbitrary power on slight occasions. One 
peculiar cause of offmce was her obstinate 
refnsal to gratify the anxiety of her people, 
by making any arrangement for the succes- 
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'«on to the throne after Ber death. On this 
flabject, indeed, die naned' so much siupi- 
cion and jealousy, as gave rise to more- than 
one extraordinary scene. The following is 
a whimsical instance, among others, of her 
nnwillingnesB to hear of anything respect- 
ing old age and its consequences. 

The Bishop of St Davids, preaching in 
her Majesty's presence, took occasion from 
his text, which was Psal. xc yct. IS, " So 
teach ns to namher our days, that we may 
apply onr hearts onto wisdom," to allude 
-to the Queen's advanced period of life, she 
being then sixty-three, and to the conse- 
quent infimuties attending upon old age; 
as for example, when the grinders shall be 
few in number, and they wax dark who 
look out at windows — when the daughters 
of ranging shall be abased, and more to this 
like purpose. With the tone of these ad- 
monitions the queen was so ill satisfied, that 
she flung open the window of the closet in 
-which she sate, and told the preacher to 
keep his adawnitions to himself, since she 
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{Mainly sow the grsatcst clerl^ (meaniiq^ 
soholars) were not th« wuest men. Nor did 
her displeaenrs end here. The bishop wa^ 
commanded to confine himself to his bouse 
£i>r B time* and the Queen, referring to the 
wcumfitance some time afterwards, told her 
courtiers how much the prelate was mistaken 
ia snj^osiag her to be as much decayed aa 
pethape he might feel himself to be. As for 
her, she thanked Go^ neither her stomach 
nor her strength'— her voice for singing, or 
her art of fingering instmments, were fmy 
whit decayed. And to prove the goodness of 
her eyes, she produced a little jewel, with an 
inscription in very small letters, which she 
o^ered to Lord Worcester and ^r James 
Crofts to read ; and as they hod too much 
tact to be duirp-sighted pn the occasion, she 
read it herself with ^parent ease, and 
laoghed at the error of the good bishop. 
. The bolts of Elizabeth, though arisinf 
diieflyfrom i^ and ill-temper, were noticed 
and reseated by her snbjects, who b^an 
openly to show thenuelves weary of a fe> 
male reign, foi^tting how glorious it twd 
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been, aod to denre to have a king to ra!« 
over diem. With this general feeing, all 
eyes, enn thoae of Elisafaeth'H most coa&~ 
deotial atatosman and coanwllor, Robert 
Ceoi], aflerirudfi. Earl of Saliebaty, were 
turned to the IKmg of Scotland aa next heir 
to tiie erown. He was a Protests prinee, 
wluelt asmred him the favonr oC the Chur«h 
ef En^and, and of the nnmerona uid atro^ 
ftdfaerenta to the Froteatant religion. Am 
■acb, CeoQ entered into a secret cerret- 
pondmee vith him, in which be pointed 
OQt tlw Une of oondnct proper on James's 
part to eeenre hi* interest in England. On 
the other hand, the EngliiA Cathdics, oo 
wbotn Qoeen Elisabeth's goTernment had 
imposed many severe penal laws, were 
eqoaUy finendly to the soeceanon of King 
Jamas, nnoe fiom that jnince, whose mo- 
tiier had been a strict CathoUe, they might 
hope for some &VDnr, or, at tbe least, aoma 
release from the various faardahipa whidi 
the laws of Bagland imposed cm them. Tbe 
Earl of Northsmberland oondaoted a oor- 
Esspondenoe with Junes on tiie part of Uie 
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Catliolici, in which he fa«ld high Isngnt^fl, 
Bnd offered to aaaert the Scottish King's 
right of sncceBmon by force c^ Brns. 

These intrigues were kept by James as 
secret as was in his power. If Elizabeth had 
discovered either the one or the other, n«- 
ther the services of Cedl, nor the high Mrth 
and power of the great Earl of Northum- 
berland, coald have saved them from expe- 
riencing the extremity of her indignation. 
Cecil, in particular, was at one time on the 
point of ruin. A poet from Scotland deli-- 
Tered into his hands a private packet from 
ihe Scottish lung, when the secretary was 
in attendance on Elizabeth. " Open your- 
^spatohes," sud Elizabeth, ■' and let as 
hear the news irom Scotland." A man of 
less presence of mind wonld have been rain- 
ed ; for if the queen had seen the least he- ' 
sitation in ber minister's manner, her suspi- 
eions would have been instantly awakened, 
and detection must have followed. But 
Cecil recollected the queen's senutive aver- 
sion to any disagreeable smell, which was 
strengthened by the belief of the time» that 
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Hi(^ti«i]s diseoMs and snhtle poimns could 
be coinrainricated by meoDg of scent alone. 
Tfas artful aeerctary availed hioMfllf of tim, 
and while he seemed to be catting tbe itriDj^ 
Y^eb hrid tbe packet, be observed it had 
a BiDgalar and anpleasant odour ; on which 
Elisabetb desired it might be ti^en fn»n 
ber preaenee, and opened elsewhere witih 
doe jH'ecantion. Thus Cecil got an oppot^ 
tanity to witbdr&w from the packet what- 
era could have betes jed hi§ oorreepondenee 
with King Jamn. Cecil'a poHey and incli- 
nataons were very geseraDy followed in the 
En^isb court; indeed, there appeared n» 
heir to the crown, male or female, whose 
right could be placed in oompetition with 
tiiat of James. 

It may be added to this gem^ inclina- 
tion in James's fiivonr, that the defects of 
his eharacter were of a kind which did not 
atteact mueb attention idiile he oocnpied 
tiie throne of ScoUand. The delicacy of his 
ritoation wm then so great, and be was expo- 
aed to so numy dangers from the dieUke of the 
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clergy, the feuds of the nobles, and the to- 
mtiUuons dispositioi] of the common people) 
that he dared not indulge in any of thoso 
childish freaks of which he was found c»- 
poblewhen )aa motions were more complete 
ly at his own disposal. On the contrary, he 
was compelled to seek ont the sagest conn- 
sellor^ to listen to the wisest advice, and tg 
pat a restraint on his own natural dispoai- 
tjon for «nconr^;ing idle favourites, para- 
sites, and flatterers, as well as to suppress 
his inward de«re to extend the limits of 
his authority farther than the eonstitutitm 
of the country permitted. At tiiis period 
he governed by the advice of such ministers 
as the Chancellor Maitland, and afWwarda 
of Home, Earl of Dunbar, men of thought 
and action, of whose steady measures and 
prudent laws the King naturally obtained' 
the credit. Neither was James himself defi- 
cient in a certain degree of sagacity. He pos- 
sessed all that could be derived from learn- 
ing alloyed by pedantry, and from a natural 
slirewdaess of wit, which enabled him to 
play the part of a num of sense, when either 
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scting under thsinfluencoof constridntand 
fear, or vhere do temptation oconrred to in» 
duce him to be gnilty of some foUy . It 
was by these gpeinous accomplishments that 
he acquired in his yoatfa the character of an 
able and wise monarch, although when he 
was afterwards brought on a more conspi- 
cuous stage, and his character better no- 
derslood, he was found entiUed to no better 
epithet than that conferred on him by an 
able French politician, who called htm, ^<the 
wisest fool in Christendom-" 

Such, however, as King James was, Eng- 
land now received him with more uniTcraal 
acclamation than had attended any of her 
princes on their ascent to the throne. Mul- 
titudes, of every description, hastened to ac- 
company him on his journey through Eng- 
knd to the capital city. The wealthy placed 
their gold at his disposal, the poweriiil open- 
ed their halls for the most magnificent en- 
tertainments, the clergy hailed him as the 
bead of the Church, and the poor, who bad 
nothing to offer but their lives, seemed ready 
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to derroto tliem to lib aervice. 8otae of tbe 
Scottish retinae who were acqaaiated with 
Jamea'a character, saw and feared tbe iid- 
fiiTourable efiiect which such a change of 
tirooABtaDcea waa likely to work on him. 
** A plagne of these people !" said one of 
his oldest domeatics; " they will spoil a 
good king," 

Another Soot made an eqnally shrewd an- 
swer to anBnglisbman, who desired to know 
from him the king's real character. "IMd 
yon ever see a jackanapea P" said tbe 3cot»> 
man, meaning a tame monkey ; " if yoa 
have, yon must be aware that if yoa btdd 
tbe creatnre in your hands you can make 
him bile me, and if I hold him in my hands, 
I can make him bite yoa." 

Both these sayings were shown to be tme 
in coarse of time. King James, brought 
from poverty to wealth, became thooghtless 
-and prodigal, indolent, and addicted to idle 
pleasarea. From hearing the smooth flat- 
toiea of tbe clei^ of England, who recog- 
niwd him as head of the Church, instead 
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b( the radfl attacks of the Presbyterian mi- 
nisten of Scotland, who bad hardly admit- 
ted hla claim to be one of its inferior mem' 
hers, iie entertained new and mote lofty 
pretensions to divine right Finally, brought 
from a eoontry where his personal liberty 
and tlie freedom . of his gOTemment were 
frequently placed onder restraint, and hi» 
life somelimeB in danger, he was overjoyed 
to find himself in a condition where his 
own will was not only nnfettered, as far aa 
he himself was concerned, bnt appeared Ut 
be the model to which all loyal subjects 
were deni ons to accommodate theirs ; and 
he eeemed readilyenough disposed to stretch 
lo its utmost limits the power thus present- 
ed to him. Thas, from being a just jind 
equitable monarcb, he vaa inspired with a 
lore of arbitrary power; and from attend- 
ing, as had been his custom, to state busi- 
ness, he now minded little save hunting 
and festtTals. 

la this manner James, though possess- 
ing a lai^e stock of pedantic wisdom, came 
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to plaee himMlf ondar die niui^;MBMit of 
a saeeeeraon of aawoilhy fiaToaiites, and al- 
tlioDgii good-natured, and niriarally a lovor 
of jnstiee, vas often harried into acdona 
and measures, which, if they conld not be 
termed absolutely tyrannical, were nerer- 
thelees illc^ and uDJuet, It is, however, 
of his Scottish gOTemmeut that we are now 
to treat, and therefore I am to explain to 
you, as well as I can, the conseqneiioes of 
the nnitm with England to the people and 
Muntry of Scotland, 

If the English nation were delighted to 
reoeiva King James as their aorereign, the 
Scotdah people were no less enchanted by 
the prospect of their monarch's ascent to thit 
Wealthy and pre-eminent situation. They 
considered the promotion of tiuai country-^ 
man and prince as an omen of good f<Htnne 
to their nation ; each indiTidnal Scotsman 
mpeeted to secure some part of the good 
things with which England was supposed 
to abound, and moltttndes harried to court, 
to pat themselTes in die way of dmrii^ 
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Jiuaea wu sbedKed at the grwdiawi 
and imporUisity of hi* hungry •ooiitiyi- 
mea, and scandalized beaides at the poor 
and miaerabl« ftppearsnce whicli many of 
tbem made amwig the rich Englialimea) 
and which brooght discredit npoit the coon- 
try to wbidi ha hitnaelf as well as they be- 
longed. He sent instructions to iha Scot- 
tish Priry Council to prevent such intri^ 
ders front leaTing their country, complun- 
ipg of their mgnnerB and appearance, as 
calculated to bring disgrace upon all the 
natives of Scotland. A proclamation was 
accordingly fssaed at Edinburgh, setting 
forth that great niifub^n of men and wo- 
men of base sort and condition, and without 
any cerbuB trade, calling, or dependence, 
repaired frQm Seotlaud to coort, which was 
almost filled wiUi th«m, to the great aono]^- 
anoe of his. Majesty, pmd to the heavy dit- 
grace of the Scottish nation ; for these sni(- 
OTB being, in th? judgment of all who saw 
tbem, but idle lasoftls, find poor miaerable 
bodies, their iqiportonity and onmberB rai- 
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-sed an oinnioQ tbat there were no personi 
of good rank, comeliness, or credit in the 
conn try, wbich sent forth soch a flight of lo- 
cuBte. Further, it was complained that these 
-nnseemly eupplicants oBaalljr alleged that 
the cause of their repairing to court, was to 
desire payment of old debts dae by the King, 
** which of all kinds of importunity," says 
the proclamation, with great complicity, " is 
the most nnpleasing to his Majesty." There- 
fore, general proclamation was directed to 
be made at all the market crosses in Scot- 
land, that no Scottish person should be per- 
mitted to travel to England without leave <^ 
the Privy Council ; and that veseets trans- 
porting individuals who bad not obtained 
'due license, Should be liable to confiscation. 
But although the King did all that wad in 
Us power to prevent these uncouth suitors 
from repairing to bis court, yet there were 
many other natives of Scotland of a higher 
description, the sons of men of rank and qna^ 
lity, who, by birth and condition, had the 
right of attending bis court, and approaching 
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bis preaeDce, whom he could not prohibit 
from doing so, without podtirely disowniog 
an former afiectioaa, natjonal feeling;, and 
sympathy or gratitade for past serricea. Th« 
benefits which he conferred on these were ill 
construed by the English, who seem to haTe 
acM;ounted everything as taken from them- 
selvea which was bestowed on a Scotsman. 
The King, though it does not appear that he 
acted with any unjost purpose, was hardly 
judged, both by hia own countrymen and 
the English. The Scots, who had been his 
friends in bis inferior situation, and, aa it 
might be called, his adversity, naturally ex- 
pected a share of his bounty, when he was 
advanced to such high prosperity; while the 
English, with a jealousy for which much 
allowance is to be made, regarded these 
northern snitors with an evil eye. In short, 
the iScotlisb courtiers thought that their 
claims of ancnent services, of allegiance tried 
under difficult circomstances, of favour due 
to conntrymen, and perhaps even to kin- 
dred, which no people carry so for, entitled 
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them to all thfi adrantagfw whioh the King 
'might bare to bestow ; while the EagliBh, 
on the other hand, conudered ererything 
pven to the Scot^ as conferred at their ex^ 
pense, and need many rhymes and satirlcaf 
expretsioiw to that purpose, such as occui; 
in the old song :— 

Baonr Boat, all wltDtu can. 



Tby blue bonnet, when thoa 


wnK mthw. 


Vonld •caroalr keep not tba 


wind or w«thiir| 


BDtnowltUtDTDtdMabal 




Tbe boDiut ii blown tin Otrl 


1 knowi whlUMT. 



Tbe awoH at tby haandi wu a hnga black blada. 
With a gnat buket.hut, ol IroD male ] 
But now ■ long rnpler doth bang by hli tide. 
And huOogly dotli tbla bonny Scot rida. 

Another rhyme* to the same purpMO, de* 
scribed a Scottbh courtier thus : — 

In Scotland he wu bom and bi«d. 
And, thouBb a ben«r, mint b« tal. 

It is B^d, that when the Scots complained 
to the king of this last aspersion, James re*- 
plied, *' Hold yoor peace, for Z will soon 
make the English as poor as yoarselves, and 
so end that oontroTersy." But as it was not 
ID the power of wit to appease the fend hep 
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twlxt the nobility and gentry of two pnmd 
nations, eo lately enemieB, all the efforts of 
the King vere nnequal to prevent Moody 
and desperate quarrels between his eoan- 
trymen and hie new suitjects, to the grrat 
disquiet of the coart, and the distresa of the 
good-natured monarch, who, aTsrse to war 
in all Its ^pes, and eren to the sight of a 
drawn sword, soffored grievoosly on snch 



There was one of those incidents which 
assamed a character ao fonaid&ble, that it 
threatened the destruction of all the Seoto 
at the oourt and in the capital, and, in con- 
sequence, a breech between the kingdomB 
80 lately and happily allied. At a public 
horse-race at Croydon, Philip Herbert^ an 
Englishman of high birth, though, as it 
fortunately chanced, of no degree of cor- 
responding B]urit, received, in a quarrel, a 
blow in the face by a switch or horse-whip, 
from one Ramsay, a Scottish gentleman 
in attendance on the court. The rashness 
and violence of Ramsay was constnied 
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into a national point of quarrel hj tha 
EngLieb present, who proposed reveDging 
themselves on the spot by a ^neral at' 
tack upon all the Scots on the race-gfrounda 
One gentleman, named Pinchbeck, although 
ill fitted for snch a etrife, for he had but 
the use of two fingers on his right hand^ 
rode furiously through the moltitnde, wiUt 
his dag^r ready drawn, exhorting all the 
English to imitate him in an immediate 
attack on the Scots, exclaiming, *' Let us 
breakfast with those that are here, and 
dine with the rest in Ltmdon." But as 
Herbert did not return the blow, no scuffle 
or assault actually took place; otherwise, it 
is probable, a dreadful scene must have en- 
sued. James, with whom Herbert was a, 
particular favourite, rewarded his modera- 
tion or timidity by raising him to the rank 
of Knight, Baron, Viscount, and Earl of 
Montgomery, all in one day. Ramsay wa» 
banished the court fora season ; and thus the 
immediate affront was in some degree allevit 
ated. But the new Earl of Montgomery re- 
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mained, in the opinioD of hU conntiTiDen, 
a ^hononred man; and it is said bis 
ntother, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, wept 
and tore her hiur when she beard of bis 
having endtued with patience the insult of- 
fered by Ramsay. This is the lady whom, 
in a beautiful epitaph, Ben Jonson has de- 
scribed as 

SldncT^ liMer, PcinbrMte^ moUitr ; 

Dentb) tre ttum luut aiatn Bnotb«r 

Wl», BDd good, SDd larn'd w ahe. 

Time iluJl tbiaw a 4but at Uiee. 

Vet the patience of Herbert under the in- 
sult was the fortunate preTention of a great 
national misfortune, for which, if bis after 
conduct had not given tokens <^ an ahject 
spiiitt be might have been praised as a 
patriot, vho had preferred the good of his 
country to the gratification of hia own im- 
mediate resentment. 

Another offence given by the haughty 
and irasahle temper of a Scotsman, was 
also likely to have produced disastrons con- 
sequences. Tbelnnsof Courtaretheplaees 
of resort and study appointed for those 
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yonn^ men who are destiDed to the pror 
feuion of the law in England, and they are 
filled with studenta, men often of high family 
and accomfliehments, and who, living to- 
gether in the aort of colleges set apart for 
their reudence, have always kept up the ideas 
of prinlegfl and distinction, to which their 
destination to a highly honourable profes- 
sion, as well as theirown biirth and condition, 
entitles them. One of these gentlemen, by 
name Edward Hawley, appeared at court on 
a public occasion, and, probably, intruded 
further than his rank authorized; so that 
Maxwell, a Scotsman, much faroored by 
James, and an usher of his chamber, not 
only thmst him back, but actually pulled 
him out of the presence chamber by a black 
ribband which, like other gallants of the 
time, Hawley wore at his ear. Hawley, 
who was a man of spirit, instantly chal- 
lenged Maxwell to fight ; and his second, 
who carried the challenge, informed him, 
that if he declined such meeting, Hawley 
would assault him wherever they shoald 
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meet, and ntber kill him or be killed on 
the spot. JamcB, by lua royBl interference, 
was able to solder np this qnarrel also. He 
compelled Rbixwell to make an apol<^7 to 
Hawley ; and, for the more full accommo- 
datioa of the dispnte, accepted of a splendid 
maaqne and entertainment offered on the 
occanon by the stadents of Gray's Inn Lane, 
iho society to which the injured gentleman 
belonged. 

We may here remark a great change in 
the manners of the gallants of the time, 
which had taken place in ^ pn^ess of 
aviUzation, to which I formerly alladed. 
The ancient practice of trial by combat, 
which made a principal part of the feudal 
law, and which was resorted to in so many 
cases, was now fallen into disuse. The pro- 
gress of reason, and the principles of justice, 
eononrred to prove that a combat in the lists 
might indeed show which of two knights 
was the beat rider and the stoutest swords- 
man, but that such an encounter could af- 
fwd no evidence which of the two was ia- 
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noceat or guilty ; nnce it csn only be bdie^ 
veA in a very ignorant age that Proridenc^ 
is to work a miracle in case of eTory chance 
eombat, and award success to the party 
T^ose virtue beat deserves it. The trial by 
combat, therefore, Ihongh it was not aetth* 
ally removed from the atatntfr-book, was in 
fiict only once appealed to after the acee*' 
aion of Jamee, and even then the combat* 
as a mode of trial unBait«d to enlightened 
times, did not take place. 

For the same remon the other soverei^a 
of Enrope discountenanced these challengea 
and combats, Nther for pure honoar or in 
revenge of some injury, which it used to be 
tbeir custom to encour^e, and to sanction 
with their own presence. These rencoun- 
ters were generally accounted by all senn- 
ble persons an inexcnsahle waste of gallant 
men's lives for matters of mere punctilio j 
wtd were stricUy forbidden, under the high- 
est penalties, by the Kings both of Engu 
land and France, and, generally speaking 
throngb the ravUuEed world. Bnt the royal 
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eomtaand could not cbatigs ths hearta of 
tlio§e to whom It waa addressedt nor could 
the penaltieB annexed to the breach of the 
law inUmidate men, whom a nnse of bo- 
noar, though a false one, had already in- 
duced to hold life cheap. Men fought as 
many, perhaps even more, nogle combata 
than formeily ; and although they tooh place 
without the pnhli(»ty and formal show of 
lists, armour, horseSf and the attendance of 
heralds and judges of the field, yet they 
were not less bloody than those which had 
been formerly fooght with the observanee 
of every point of chivalry. According to 
the more modem practice, combatants met 
in some solitary place, alone, or each Buy 
companied by a friraid called a second, who 
were supposed to see ^ir play. The com-> 
hat was generally fonght with the rapier or 
small sword, a peculiarly deadly weaponj 
and the combatanta, to show they wore no 
defensive armour under their clothes, threw 
off their coats and wustcoats, and fooght 
in thur ahirts. The duty of the r 
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properly intflr^vted, mw only to bm Mt 
play ; but am these hot-apirited yoong mea 
felt it difficult to remain cool and inactiv* 
when they «aw their frienda engaged, it wa« 
very common for them, though without even 
dtfl shadow of a quarrel, to fight alao ; and^ 
in that cas^ whoerer first dispatched fail 
antagonist, or rendersd him ineapable of 
further reatstance, came without hentation 
to the aaristance t^ his comrade, and thnS 
the dtfeisiTe superiority was brought on by 
odds of numbers, which contradicts all our 
oommon ideas of hmonr or of gallantry. ' 

Sueh.werethe rules of the duel, as then 
dagle combats were called. The fiuhion 
eame from France to England, and was 
adopted by the Scots and English as the 
readiest way of settling their national quar* 
rels, which became very oumerouB. 

One of the moat noted of these was the 
bloody and &tal conflict between Sir Jamea 
Stewart, son of the first Lord Blantyre, a 
Scottish Knight of the^Bath, and Sir Georg» 
Wharton, an EpglisbmBn, eldest son of 
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Lord WliBrtoiii a Knigbt of the sam* order. 
TbeM ^Dtlemen wen frienda j and, if &• 
milf report apeakfl tmtb, Sir Jamei Stew- 
prt WBB one of the most accompliBfaed young 
men of his time. A trifling diipute >k 
play led to nncivil expresnonB on the part 
of Wharton, to which Stewart anawered 
by a blow. A defiance waa exchanged <n 
the ipo^ and they reeolved to fight next 
day at an appointed plaee near Waltham. 
TbiB Atal appointment made, they carried 
their resentment with a show of friendBhip^ 
and drank iome witw together ; after finish- 
ing whieb, Wharton obserred to bia op- 
ponent, " Onr next meeting wiU not part 
Boeauly." The fhtalrencoanter took plaee i 
both gentlemen fought with the moet de- 
termined ooorage, and both fell with many 
woonda, and died on the field of battle. 

Sometimea the roge and paauon of the 
gallants of the day did not take the &ireet, 
but the shortest road te revenge ; and the 
^ourtiera of Jatnee I., men of honourable 
birth and tide, wore, in some inatoneea, ad* 
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£cted to attack an enemy by snrpriset witlH 
oat r^;ard to tbe preTioaa appointment of 
a place of meeting, or any regulation an to 
the number of the combatants. Nay, it 
seems as if, on occasions of spe^al proro- 
eation, the Engliah did not disdain to ose 
the swords of hired aBsaasins in aid of their 
revenge, and all punctilios of equality of 
arms or numbers were set aside as idle ce- 
remonies. 

Sir John Ayres, a man of rank and fop. 
tune, entertuned jealousy of Lord Herbert 
of-Cherboryj celebrated as a soldier and 
philosopher, from having discovered that 
his wife, Lady Ayres, wore around her neck 
the picture of that high-spirited and accom- 
plished nobleman. Incensed by the suspi- 
ciona thus excited, Sir John watched Lord 
Herbert, and, meeting him on his retnnl 
from court, attended by only two servanta, 
he attacked him furiously, backed by four of 
bis followers with drawn weapons, and at- 
tended by many others, who, though they 
did not directly unsheath ttuat swords, yet 
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MTved to lend countenance to ttie ananlU 
Lord Herbert was thrown down under bis 
horse,- his sword, with vhich be endea- 
Toared to defend himself, was broken in 
his hand; and the wnght of the horse pr^* 
Tented him from rising. One of his lac* 
queys rui away on seeing his master attack- 
ed by such odds; the other stood by him, 
and released bis foot, which waa entangled 
in the stirmit. At this moment Sir John 
Ayres was standing over him, and in the 
act of attempting to plunge his av<Mrd ist» 
hia body ; but Lord Herbert, catching him 
by the legs, brooght him also to the groand ; 
and, although the young Lord had but a 
fragment of his sword remiuning, he stmck 
his anmanly antagonist ivith such force on 
itfae stomach as deprived him of the power 
to prosecute his bloody purpose; and some 
of liOtd Herbert'a friends coming up, the 
assassin thought it prudent to withdraw, 
Tomiting blood in conaequence of the blow 
he had received. 

This 8Ga£3e lasted for some time in the 
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strceta of London, without any perwii feeW 
ing hioufllf called upon to interfere in be< 
half of tbeweaker party; andSJr Jobn Ayrea 
seems to have entertuned no shame for the 
onterpria^ but onlyregret that it had not 
socceeded. Lord Herbert sent him a chal- 
lenge as aoon as lui wounds were in the 
way of being cored ; and the gentleman 
who bore it, placed the letter on the point 
of his iword, and la that manner delivered 
it publicly to the person whom he addressed* 
Sir John Ayrea replied, that the injury ha 
had received from Lord Herbert was of 
such a nature, that he would not consent 
to any terms of fair {4ay, but would sboot 
bin) from a window with a mosket if ba 
oould find an opportunity. Lord Hefbert 
protests, in his Memoirs, that there was no 
cause given on his part for the jealousy 
which drove Sir John Ayres to such des^ 
perata measures of revenge. 
, A stiU more noted can of cruel ven- 
geance, and winch served to emlntter tha 
geDerql batr«d agunot the Seots, vw a 
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crime eominitted by liord Sanquhar, a no* 
bleouut of tbat ooontry, the represeutatiT^ 
of the andent funily of Ccuohton. Thia 
young lord, in fenoing with a man called 
Tniner* a teacher of the Bcience of defence^ 
had the miBfortane to be deprived of an eye 
by.the accidental thrust of a foil. The mia- 
h^ wai, donbtleea, both ^atreHing and 
proToldng ; bnt there wae no room to blame 
Tomer, by whom no injury had been intend' 
ed, and who greatly regretted the scddent. 
One or two yeara afier thia, Lord Sanqubat 
being at the cotirt of France, Henry IV. then 
Ung, aeked bim how he had lost hia eye. 
liOrd Saoqobar, not wishing to dwell on the 
subject, aniwered in general terms, that it 
was by the throat of a sword. '* Does the 
man who did the injury atill live ?" aaked 
the king; and the unhappy queaUon im- 
pressed it indeliUy upon the heart of the in- 
fatuated Lord Sanquhar, that his hoooor re- 
quired the death ttf the poor fenring maaten 
Accordingly, be dispatched hia page and an* 
other of his fidlowera, who iristoUed Tnmet 
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in Mb own school. The iinird«ren wer» 
taken, and acknowledged they had been em- 
ployed to do the deed by their lord, whose 
commands, they stud, they had been br«d up 
to hold as indispntable warrants for the eze- 
ention of whatever he might enjoin. All 
the culprits being brought to trial and con- 
demned, much interest was made for Lord 
Sanquhar, who was a young man, it is said, 
of eminent parts. But to have pardoned 
lum would have argued too gross a par* 
tiality in James towards his countrymen and 
original subjects. He was hanged, there- 
fore, along with his two assotnates ; which 
Lord Bacon termed the moat exemplary 
piece of justice in any king's reign. 

To sum up the account of these acts of 
violence, they gave occauon to a severe 
law, called the statute of stabbing. Hither- 
to, in the mild spirit of English jurispru- 
dence, the crime of a person slaying another 
without premeditation only amounted to 
the lesser denomination of murder, which 
the law calls manslau^ter, and which had 
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been only punuhable by fine and i 
ment But, to check the use of aliort Bwords 
and poniards, weapons eauly oonoealed, and 
capable of being suddenly prbdoced, it was 
provided that if any one, though without 
fer^thonght or prame£tation, with sword 
w da^er, attacked and wounded another 
whose weapon was not drawn, of which 
wound the party should die within six 
months after rec^ying tt, the crime should 
not be aeconnted faomieide* but rise into 
the higher class of murder, and be as such 
punished with death accor^gly. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Attempt «/* Jamei to reduce the iTtatitiiHotu of 
Scotland to a stale of Unifonnity mitk thoie of 
Et^land — Commisshnera appointed to effect 
this — the Project fails — Distindiont betieeen 
the Forr/u of Church Government in the tta> 
Countries — IjilroducCion of Episcopacy into 
the Scottish Church — Five Articles ^ Perth — 
Diaati^action of the People vrilh these Imw- 



While the quairelB of the English aod 
Scottish Dohilitf diatnrbed the comfort of 
James the First's reign, it mnBt be admitted 
that the monaroh applied himself with some 
diligence to cement as much as possible the 
union of the two kingdoms, and to impart 
to each such advantages as they might be 
found capable of borrowing from the other. 
The love of power, natural to him as a 
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w>Tere%ii, eomlniied with a tnocsre wish for 
what would he moat advant^eoiu to both 
coimtriaB — £»: James, when Qot carried off 
by his love oF idle pleaniTeB, and the infla" 
ence of iiBworthy faTourites, poBWBsed tho 
power of seeing, and the disposition to ad- 
vance, the interrats of his snlijects— aliho 
iudoced him to accelerate, by every means, 
the aniting the two separate portions of 
Britun into one solid and insej^arable state, 
for which nature designed the inhabitants 
of the same island. He was not negligent 
in adopting measures to attain so desir^ls 
an object, though mrcnmatances deferred 
the accomplishment of his wishes till the 
lapse of a century. To explain the natura 
of his attempt, and the causes of its fiulure, 
we must consider the respective cooditioR 
of England and Scotland as r^^ded their 
political institutions. 

The loi^ and bloody wars between tha 
bouses of York and Lancaster, who, for 
more than thirty years, contended for tha 
throne of Bngland, had, by slaughter in qu'h 
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meioiifl bHUles, bj rspeatad piMeriptianflj 
pafcGo ezffmtioiu, and forfeitsres, rsdaeed 
to 8 oompantively nusomtidenfcle Domber,' 
and to a Bueli greater vtate •£ disaMlityi 
aod weaknen, the nobility and great gen^ 
try of the kingdom, by whom the crown 
had been alternately bestowed on raie or 
other of the oonteading parties. Henry the 
Swmth, a wiae and sobtle prince, had, by 
Ida anccen in the dedaire battle of Bob> 
worth, attuned a aecore aeat upon ^e 
En^&h thrtme. H« av^led himself of the 
weak state of the peen and banms, to bb- 
dermine and destroy the infloeoee which 
Uie fendal ayBtem had formerly giren them 
over thair TBuak ; and -Uiey rabaiittad to 
this diminatiMi of tbor authority, as men 
who felt that the atomy independence pee- 
aassed by thek anceatora had coat them rery- 
dear, and that it was batter to live at ease 
nndw the kiiig« as a common heed of the 
stat^ tiwn to poasasa ih« minous power o£ 
petty sover^Qs, each on his own estate^ 
making war npoBj and ruining others, and 
incurring destruction themselves. They 
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Uiarefore relinqniBhed, ndthout much opm 
discontent, moat of their oppreBsiTe rights 
of sovereignty over their Taasals, aad were 
Bstisfied to be honoared and respected nuts- 
tars of their own lands, without retaining 
the power of princes' orer those who cnlti- 
TOted them. They exacted rents from theic 
tenants instead of service in bMrtle^ and at- 
tendance in peace, and hecame peaceful 
and wealthy, instead of being great and 
tnrhnlent. 

As the nobles sank in consideration, the 
citizens of the towns tmd sea-ports, and the 
smaller ^ntry and cnltivators of the soil,' 
increased in importance as well as in pros- 
perity and happness. These commoners felt^ 
indeed, and sometinies mormnred i^ainsli 
the- ascendence acquired by the king, but 
were conscions at the same' time, that it 
was the crown which had relieved theni 
from the far mote vexatious and frequent 
exactjons of their late feudal lords ; and as 
the bnrden fell equally on all, they were 
better contented to live under the sway of 
one long, who imposed the national burdena 
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•n the people at larg^ than tmia that of 4 
number of proud lord& Henry VIL aTul" 
ed himnlf of Uieae favonrakle dupooUoniy 
to rwiae large taxea, which h« partly hoard'* 
ed np for oceauou of emergesDy, and part- 
ly expended on levying bands of soldiers, 
botli fordgn and doma«tiei by whom ha 
carried on mch wars as ba engaged in^ 
without finding any neeenhy to call ont 
the feudal array of the klngdoin. 

Heory VIII. was a prince of a very dif- 
ferent temper, and yet his rngn etmtribn* 
ted greatly to extend and confirm the power 
of the crown. He expended, indeed, the 
treamres of hie iather ; bnt he repleniafaed 
tiiemt in a great measore, by the epcnls of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and he con* 
firmed the nsnrpation of arbitniry anthori-> 
ty, by the vigour with which he wielded iL 
The tyranny which he exerciaed in his &< 
mily and court, was unfelt by the cltisuns 
and common people, with whom he contt" 
nned to be rather popular from hia eplen- 
dour, than dreaded from hia violence. Hia 
power wreited from than, in the ehiqte e( 
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Compulsory Itaaa and benerolencw, lai^ 
Sams of moaey viadbi he wM not entitled 
to by tlie grant of pariisment; bat thongh 
he could not directly compel them to pay 
such exactions, yet he could exert, as ib 
the caw of Aldermui Read, the porer Of 
■ending the refusing party to nndergo the 
gangers and hardships of ftnvign service^ 
srhich most wealthy citizens thought still 
harder than the altematsve of paying a snia 
of moaey. 

The reign of the EngUsb Queen Mary 
was short and inglorions, bat she paisoed 
|he arbitrary steps of her father, and in no 
degree relaxed the power which tim crown 
tad acquired since the accession of Henry 
VIL That of Elizabeth went considerably 
to increase it. The sncceas of the wise mea- 
sures which ahe adopted for maintaimng the 
Protestant religion, and making the power 
of England respected by fordgn states, flat- 
tered the Tasity, and ecmdliated Uie affec- 
tion, of her subjects. The wisdom and eco- 
nomy with which she distributed the trea- 
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.sures -of the state, added to the general 
dispCMilion of her subjects to place them at 
her commaDd ; and the arbitraiy anthority 
which her grandfather acquired by subtlety, 
which her father muntained by violence, 
and which her sister preserved by bigotry, 
was readily conceded to Elieabeth by the 
love and esteem of her people. It was, 
moreover, to he considered, that, like the 
rest of the Tudor family, the Queen noo- 
riehed high ideas of royal prerogative ; and 
when thwarted in her wishes by any oppo- 
sition, not unfi-equentty called to lively re- 
collection, both by expression and action, 
whose daughter she was. 

In a word, the almost absolute authority 
of the House of Tudor may be understood 
from the single circumstance, that although 
religion Is the point on which men do, 
and ought to think their individual feel- 
ings and sentjmenta particularly at liberty, 
yet, at the arbitrary will of the sovereign, 
the Church of England was disjoined from 
that of Itonto by Henry the Eighth, wi|S re- 
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stored to the Roman Catholic £u& by QueMi 
Maiy, and again declared Protestant by Eli* 
mbeth; and on each occasion the changa 
tras effected without any commotion or t&- 
flistance beyond what was soon put down by 
Uie power of the Crown. 
' Thos, on sacceeding to the English 
throne, James fonnd himself at die head 
oF a nobility who bad lost both the habit 
and power of resisting, the will of tho sove* 
xeagUf and of a wealthy body of commons, 
who, satisfied with being liberated ^m the 
power of the aristocracy, were little disp»- 
aed to renst the exactions of the crown. 

His ancient kingdom of Scodand was in 
a directly different sitoatlon. The feudal 
Bobility had retained their territorial jaris^ 
dicliona, and their signorial privil^es, in 
as.full.Bstent as their ancestors had poi- 
HHHd thnn, and tlie;refore had the power 
at (mce and the incEnatitm to resist the aiv 
Utrary will of the sovereign, as James him- 
self had felt on more occasions than onei 
lljuB, though the body of the people had not. 
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tha Bome protectioD from just and eqnal 
laws, as was the happy lot of the inhalnt- 
mntM of Englimd, and vere leBS wealthy^ 
yet the spirit of the constitntion possessed 
all the'froedom which was inherent in the 
ancient fendal institutions, and it was im- 
possible for the monarch so to inflnenoe the 
parliament of the conn^, as to accomplish 
any eonnderable encroachment on the pri- 
vil^es of the nation. 

It was therefore obvions, that besides 
the nnmerons reasons of a pablic nature 
for uniting South and North Britain under 
B similar system of govemment, James saw 
a strong personal interest for redncing the 
turbulent nobles and people of Scotland 
to the same aubmisuTe and quiet state in 
which he found England, bat in which it 
was not his good fortune to leave it. With 
this view he proposed, that the Legislature 
of both nations should appoint Commis- 
sioners, to consider of the terms on which 
it might be possible to unite tbem under 
the same constitution. With some diffi* 
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emity on both ndca, the PftrlianMnt of Eng^ 
land was prv?ailed on to namo forty-foor 
CranmiMionerB, while the Scottish ParlU- 
roent appointed thirty-aiz^ to conaider thie 
important anhject. 

The very first eonferenoea showed bow 
impoamhle it waa to accomplish the denred 
object, nntil time should have removed or 
softened those prejndiceeonbothndeB, which 
had long existed during the atate of B^ara- 
tion and hostility betwixt the two nations. 
The English Commissioners demanded, as 
a preliminazy stipulation, that the whole 
system of English law should be at once ex- 
tended to Scotland. The Scots rejected the 
proposal with disdun, justly allying, tiiat 
nothing leas than absolute conquest by force 
of arms conld sathorise the subjection of an 
independent nation to the customs and laws 
of a foreign country. The treaty, therefore, 
was in a great degree shipwrecked at the 
very commencement — the proposal for the 
union was snfiered to foil asleep, and the 
Kjng bad the disadTantage of having exci- 
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tad die sDspiaions and fean of tbe SeottUi 
kwyere, vko had been threatened viA di^ 
total destTDction of th«r profeanon. And 
the profession of the law, which nuut be 
inflaential in every goTecnment, waa parti-* 
eiUarly flo in Sootland, aa it waa t^efly 
practiied by the eona of the higher claaa of 
gantay. 

Tbeogb in a great measure disapptnoled 
in hia measoraa for effeeting a genertd umoh 
and oorre^mndenoo of iawa between the tiro 
patiraiBy James zemained extremely desirous 
to obtain at least an ecclesiastical conform)* 
ity of (^nion, by bringing the form and con-« 
atitutioQ of the Scottish Church aa near at 
possible to that of England. What he at* 
tempted and aceomj^hed in thia reapeot* 
forma an important part of tbe history of 
his reJgD, and ga^ occasion to some of tha 
pioat remarkable and calamitous events is 
tiat of bis snecflSBor. 

. I must remind you, my dear child, that 
the Reformation was ^ei^d by rery diffiM-' 
^t agency in England, from what opera- 
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ted a amular change in Scotland. Tlie iww 
plans of ohorch goyemment adopted ip tha 
two nationa did not in the least reeemble 
each other, although the dootrines which 
they teach are eo nearly alike, that little 
distinction can be traced, save what ii of a 
veryenbtle and metaphyseal charaotor. Bat 
the outward forma of the two chorchea an 
totally (Ufferent. Yon most remember that 
the Reformation of the Church of England 
was originally brought aboat by Henry 
VIILj whose principal ol^t was to de- 
stroy the dependence of the dei^ npon the 
Pope, and transfer to himself, whom be de- 
clared Bead of the Chorch in his own regal 
right, all the authority and inflnence which 
had formerly been enjoyed by the Papal See. 
WbeDt therefor^ Henry had destroyed the 
tnonaatic estaUMunents, and confiscated 
their poeseanons ; and had reformed flndi 
doctrines of the church as he judged rec|iii- 
red amendmoita it beeame his object to pre- 
eerve her general constitution, and the. gra^ 
dation of inferior and uipariQr okigy, by 
q2 
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whom her ftiBclionfl were sdministered, be^ 
eanie ihe promotioii was in a great rnewmrc 
distribated by the hands of the King him- 
Mlf, to whom, therefore, the inferior clergy 
must nator^ly he attadied by hope of pre- 
ferment, and the soperiiH- ordo's by gratis- 
tude and the expectation of farther advance^ 
■lent. The order of bishc^n, in particular^ 
tsised to that ranh by the crown, and enjoy> 
lag seats in the House of Lords, must be snp- 
posed, on most occasions, willing to'e^Muse 
the oanse, and fnrwaf d the views of the£ing^ 
■I such debates as mi^t occur in that aa<* 
sembly. 

The Seformatutn in Scotland had taken 
place hy a sudden popniar impnlse, and the 
ftnratofohncdgovemmentadoptadbyKnox, 
and the other preachers nnder whose ittKoi^ 
snce it had been ;aceompliBhed,;Wu stadi« . 
oosly made as di&o-ent as posnble from the 
Beman hierarchy. The Freebyteriab ays* 
teoif as I said in a former chapter, was upon 
the model of the purest republican simpli- 
aty; tite brethren who served the altar 
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daiitted and allowed of no supniorify of 
zutks, and of no influflnce bnt what Individ 
dniiLi mi^t attach to thflnuclTes by Boperior 
worth or niperior talent. The repreMnta-^ 
ttrea who formad their church courta were 
selected by plarality of ToteB, and no other 
bead of the church, vinble or inTinble, waa 
acknowledged, aaTe the blessed Foander of 
Am Christian Heligion, in whoee name tha 
chnroh coarta of Scotland were convoked 
9tid dtaauBBad. 

Over a body bo constitated, tbe King 
eoald have little idfloence or power ; not 
cUd James acquire any by his pf^raonal con- 
duct. ' It waS| indeed, partly by the iafla- 
sncfl of the clergy that he had been in in'< 
bncy placed upon the throne ; hut, as their 
condoot in this in» r^;arded by James, in 
hia secret aoo], as aaaot of rebellion againat 
his mother's authority, be gare. the Kirk of 
Scotland little thanka for what they hid 
done. It mast be oitead Uie preaehera did 
nothing to conciliate his faToiir; for, al-i 
though they had no legal call t« spoak their 
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Mntimentfl upon pnblic and poHticBl a£hir«, 
Uiey yet entered into them withoat cera- 
mony. The pulpits rang with invectivBB 
against the King's ministers, and sometimei 
against the King himself; and the more hot- 
headed among the clergy were disposed not 
only to thwart James's incUnations, and pat 
&o w<H:st construction upon hia intention^ 
bnt even publicly to inaalt him in th«r ser- 
mons, and fiiTonrthe insorrections attempt- 
ed by Stewart Earl of Bothwellt and others, 
against his antboritf. They often enter- 
tuned him with violent InvectireB against 
his mother's memory ; and, it is said, that 
on one occasion, when the King, losing par- 
tience, commanded one of these zealots ei- 
thw to speak sense or come down from the 
polint, the preacher replied to this request, 
which one would have thought very rea- 
Bonable, ■< I tell thee, man, I wiH neither 
speak sense nor come down." 

James did not see that these acts of p»> 
tnlanea and eontnmaey arose, in a great 
meaBore, from the sus^ncioas vbiob Hit 
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Sevftuli dergy jdttly (nterteined of hi* d*- 
nring to insoYBte upon tbe PndbytMiui 
mode], and butily coBcloded, that tMr 
XNmdiut, whiefa vm the recalt of mutual 
gmlooalMt was eHontial to the obaraeter of 
:tlw pMoUar form of church goTemmen^ 
Aod that tbe apMt of Freabytery wai in 
itidf immieal to a moDarchial establuh" 
meat. Aa aooa, ther^ora, aa he obtained 
tbe hi^ increaM of power which aroat 
from hia aoeanioQ to the En^ish tbTOne^ 
Jie aet bimaelf gradoally to netr-model tbe 
Scottiah Church, bo aa to bring it nearer 
that of Engbud. But tbe anapieioDB of the 
Tretl^rteHan der^ were eonatantly alive 
.to tbeir SDTereJgn'a iotentiona. It wea in 
■Tain lie endeaToored to avail himself of tba 
inatitution of an order of men called Sa- 
pwintendeDta, to it^m the bode of diwi^ 
pline, drawn np by Knox hinuelf, had aa- 
aigned a sort of preiideney in certain caaea^ 
with power of inspecting the merita of tbe 
clet^. By thia conrae Jamea endeavoured 
to intrDdoce a aort of permanent jffcsidente 
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intothenneralPraBbyterifls. Battheclorgy 
dearly aaw his nltiinate object *' Boak it 
up 88 bonnily as yoa wiU, (they said,) bring 
H in as fiurly aa yoa can, ve see the honu 
of the mitre ;" and the homa of the nutre 
were, to thur apprehension, a> odions as the 
horns of the Pope's tiara, or those of Satan 
himself* At last the King Tentnred on a d»- 
odve stroke. He named thirteen Inslu^M^ 
And obtained the consent of Parliament fin- 
jestoring them to the small remains of thor 
dilapidated bishoprics. The other lushop- 
rios, seventeen in nomber, were converted 
into tempora] lordships. 

It cannot be denied that the leaders of 
the Presbyterian clergy showed the atmost 
skill and conrage in the defence of the im- 
mnnities of tbeir chnrch. They were en- 
deared to the people by the parity of their 
lives, by the depth of learning poaaeaaed by 
some, and the powerful talenta exhibited by 
others ; above all, perhaps, by the willing- 
ness with which they submitted to poverty, 
penaltke, and baniahment, rather than be- 
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tray the caoaa which they conridered aa 
sainvd. The King had in 1605 openly aa- 
Mrted his right to call and to diuolre the 
(JenaralAnembliesoftheCharch. Several 
of the clergy, in contempt of the monarch, 
■nmmoned and attended a Oenerel Assem- 
bly at Aberdeen. The opportnnity was 
t^en to chastise the reiractory clei^ymeni 
Five of tfaor number were punistied with 
banishment. In 1606, the two celebrated 
preachers named Melville were summon- 
ed before the Council, and apbraided by 
tha King with their reustance to his will. 
They defended themselves with courage, 
and claimed the right of being tried by the 
laws of Scotland, a free kingdom, having 
laws and prial^es of its own. Bat the 
dder Afolville furnished a handle agfuUBt 
them by his own imprudence. 

In a debate before the Privy Council, 
concerning a Latin copy of verses, which 
Andrew Melville had written in derisioD 
of the ceremonies of the Church of England, 
be gave way to indecent violence, seimid 
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tiie ArchHsbop of Canterbury by the lawn 
Bleevea, which he sbook, calling them Ro- 
miih rags, and charged the prelate as a 
breaker of the Sabbath, Ihe maintuner of 
^n anti-chrifitlan hierarchy, the peraecator 
of true preacbera, the enemy of reformed 
cbnrches, and prochumed himself his mortal 
enemy to the last drop of hia blood. Thi« 
inditcretion and violence afibrded a pretext 
for committing the hot old Preebyterinl 
divine to the Tower; and he waa aftev^ 
wards exiled, and died at Sedan. The 
younger Melville was confined to Berwiok, 
vereral other eletgymen were banished from 
dieir pariabes to remote parts, and the Kirie 
of Scotland for the time was reduced to r«* 
laatantsubmiBaoutotbeKifl^BwiDl. Thus 
tJu order of bishops was omoe more intro- 
duced into the Scottash Chon^ 
, James's pixijecta of innov«fion were not 
BOlirely accomplished by the intrwhutioD 
of prelacy. The Church of England, at 
the B«formation, had retmned some par- 
ticular rites in observtuice, which bad de- 
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cenoy at least to rccoitiinend tbem, but 
yrYach the headloDg opptmitioa of the Prei* 
byteriaas to everything approaching to th« 
popish ritual induced them to reject with 
}iorror. Five of thesfl were introduced into 
Scotland, by an enactment passed by a par- 
liament held at Perth, and thence distin- 
guished as the Five Articles of Perth. In 
(iMdem times, when the mere ceremonial 
psirt cf ditioe worship is supposed to b* 
t>f litUe consequence, compared with the 
temper and spirit iu which we approach the 
Deity, the Five Articles of Perth seem to 
inTolve matters which might he dispen- 
mA or complied with, without being con- 
Mdered as essential to salvation. They 
jgme as foJlovs : — I. It was orduined that 
(ijici eommniuoa should be reeeiTed in a 
JcneelBig posture, aod not sitting, as fai- 
itberto practised in the Scottish churchea. 
ill. That, in ezbreme cases, the commonioB 
itnigbt he administoivd in private* II!. 
iThat baptirat also nnght, when necessary, 
-b« .adminiBtoed in'i^Tate. lY.' That 
VOL. I. a 
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yontb, M they grew ap, shonld be confirm-) 
ed, as it is termed, by the Insliop ; tmng a 
land of personal avowal of the engagements 
entered into by godfathers and godmotbers 
at the time of baptism. V. That foiv days, 
distingnished by events of the utmost im- 
portance to the Christian religion, should be 
observed as holidays. These were Chru^ 
mas, on which day onr Saviour was bom ; 
Good Friday, when he suffered deatJi ; 
Easter, when he arose from the dead ; and 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended 
on the Apostles. 

But, notwithstanding the moderate cho' 
racter of these innovations, the ntmoet dif- 
ficulty was found in persuading even those 
of the Scottish clei^ who were most iaf- 
Tonrable to Uie King to receive them into 
the diorefa, and they only did bo on tiie a»- 
sarance that they should not be required 
to adopt any additional changes. The miun 
body of the churchmen, though terrified 
into sullen scquiesceuce, were unanimous 
in opuiou that the new regulations indi- 
s 
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cated a manifest return towarda Popery. 
The conunon people held the same opinion; 
and a thimder-Btorm-, of onufinal violence, 
which took place at the time the parliament 
■vnB sitting for the adoption of these ob^ 
BoxioaB articlea, was conndered aa a de- 
claration of the wra& of Heaven against 
those, who were agun introducing the rites 
and festivals of the Roman Chnrch into the 
pare and reformed Kirk of Scotland. In 
shor^ this attempt to infuse into the Pres- 
byterian model something of the principlea 
of a moderate prelacy, was generally nn- 
acceptable to the chnrch and to the nation; 
and it will be hereafter shown, that an en- 
deavour to extend and heighten the edifice 
which his father had commenced, led the 
way to those acts of violence which cost 
Charles L his throne and life. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ditorderkf State of l&* Bord^t~~C9lardeUritlib 
Exax^ cf Bordtr Mafdi^makitig^~l)iadfy 
Feud betuem tha McaaoeUa and Johtuiuua-t- 
SaiUe itflhjiffe Sandt — JanuM't power^ e»f 
fornng tie Laws inertaml c^ter hit aaxMiotf 
to the Englith Throne — Measuretfar ratraiMr 
mg the Border Maraudert — The Clan Grahanf 
rem&ved Jrom the Dtialeable Ijand to UUieJC 
in Ireland — Levies of Soldiers to serve in Fo- 
reign Parti — Mutual Band* among the Chiefs 
for the Preservation of good order — Severe 
Prosecution of offenders— The Toum tf Ber- 
mck-ti^Hm'TwetdiBiIndependetUJiirisXctiott. 

We are next to examine ths effect whicli 
James's accessidn to the tbrone of EnglftnA 
had upon tfaoae lawless parts of his king- 
dom, the Borders and the Highlands, as 
well as on the more civilized provinces of 
Scotland — of which I sh^ take notice in 
their order. 

The conseqaencea of the anion of the 
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crotnis were more immediately felt on the 
Borders, wMch, from being the extremity 
of both conntriea, were now converted into 
the centre of the kingdom. Dot it was not 
easy to see, how the restlces and violent 
inhabitanta, who had been for so many cen- 
tnriee accustomed to a lawlem and mili' 
tary Ufe, were to conduct themselves, when 
the general peace around left them no ene- 
mies rather to fight 'with or plonder. These 
Bordeters w«v, as I have elsewhere told 
yon, divided into femilies, or clans, who 
followed a leader supposed to he descended 
from the original father of the tribe. They 
lived in a great me&mre by the rapine, 
which they exercised indiscriminately on 
the English, or their own countrymen, the 
inhabitanta of the more inland districts, or 
by the protection-money which ihey exact- 
ed for leaving them undieturbed. This hind 
of plundering was esteemed by them in the 
highest degree honourable and praisewo^ 
thy; and the following, as well as many 
other carious stories, is an example of this :— > ' 
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A young gentleman; of a diatiogosfaMl 
fftmily belonging to one af these Border 
tribes, or olans^ made^ either from the de- 
dre (^ plunder,. or from revaoge, a raid,- 
or inoursiont upon the lands of Sir Gi-i 
deon Murray of Elibank, afterwards do^ 
puty-treasurer of Scotland, and a great ^* 
vourite of James YI. The Laird of ^i* 
bank, having got his people under arm«t 
engaged tfae invaders, and, encountering 
them when they were eucambeired ^th 
epoil, defeated them, and made the leader 
of the band prisoner. He was brought 
to the eastle of hia conqueror, when the 
lady inquired of her victorious husband 
*' what he intended to do with hia captive ?" 
r—*' Hang him, dame, as A man taken red-* 
Iiand in the act of robbery and violence.'* 
— " That is not like your wisdom. Sir Gof* 
deon,'* answered his more considerate lady^ 
** If you put t« death this young gentle-^ 
man, you will entdr into deadly feqd viHU 
his Dumerons and powerful dan. You mas% 
therefore do a wiser thing, and, inatwd ^ 
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hftDgifig him, wfl wiU eanse him to marry 
our youngest daughter, Meg with the mn-> 
Ide moutb, without any tocher," (that u» 
without any portion.) The Laird joyfully 
CDDsebted; for this Meg with the large 
month was so ugly, that there was very lit* 
de chance of her getting a husband in any 
other oircomstances ; and, in feet, when the 
alternative of such a marriage, or death I^ 
the gallows, was proposed to the poor prison- 
^, he was for some time disposed to choose 
the latter; nor was it without difficulty 
that he could be persuaded to save his life at 
the expense of marrying Meg Murray. He 
did so at last, however ; and it is sud, that 
Meg, thus forced upon him, made an ex- 
e^Uent and affectionate wife ; but the nnn- 
nuJ mze of mouth was supposed to remain 
diBcermble in their descendants for several 
gencarations. I mention this anecdote, be-^ 
ctmse it oecnired during James the Sixth's 
stofft, and shows, in a striking manner, how> 
little the Borderers had im^n'oved in thdr 
•ense of morality, or distinctions between. 
^ght and wrong- 
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A more important, but Dot more c 
tAiislic eveot, which happened not loi^ af" 
t«rwarde^ shows, in its pro^roBs, thmr utter 
lawlessness and contempt of l^al aothwitf 
in this rei^, and, in its condosion, llie in-i 
creased power of the monarch. 

There had been long and deadly fend, on 
the West Borders, betwixt the two great fa-^ 
milies of Maxwell and Johnstone. The for< 
mer hoose was the most wealthy and power- 
fal family in Dumfries- shire and its ricinity, 
and had great influence among the fami- 
lies inhabiting the more level part of that 
country. Their cbiefliun had the title of 
Lord Maxwell, and clumed that of Earl oi 
Morton. The Johnstonei, on the odier 
hand, were neither eqnal to the Maxwells 
in numbers nor in power ; but they were 
a race of uncommon hardihood, much at" 
tacfaed to each other and their chi^tMn* 
and rewding in the strong and moontun- 
ooa district of Annandale, used to sally 
from thence as from a fortress, and return 
to its fastnesses after having accomplished 
their inroads. Tbey werej therefor^ able 
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to fpwi¥*»'" thmr grooBd Bgaiott Qte t/Ux-- 
valLs, iJkoOgh mora nnmeroos than themvi 

. So wll WBd thia known to be Ui« casty' 
Aat wbeO) in 1&8&» the Ijord Maxwell was 
declared to 1w a rribel, a eomnunion waa- 
given to the'Laird of Jobnstone to pnrsue- 
and apprel^d bim. In tbia, bowcver, 
Jobnstone waa nnsuooesafiil. Two bands 
of Ured Boldiera, whoML'tbe goTernmentbaA 
gient to faiB assisiance, were dettroy^ed by the 
Maxwells ; and X^ocbwood, the chief bonatf 
of the Lurd, was taken and wantonly barntr 
in order, as ^e Maxwelk expressed it, that 
Lady JohnBlotie might hare light to pnfe 
on her hood. Johnatone himself was Bubae^ 
qnently defeated and made prisoner. Being 
a nun of a jvoud and haughty tomper, he 
is sud to have died of grief at the disgrae* 
which he incurred; and thos there com* 
ntenced a long aeries of matual injuries be^ 
tween the hostile olans. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, Maxwell, 
being restored to the King's favoar, was 
once more placed in the rituation of Warden 
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of Uie Weat Borden, and an alUance wwt 
made betwixt him and Sir James Johoatone* 
in which they and their two clans a^eed. 
to atand by each other agunat all tjie world. 
This agreement being entered into, the tiajt 
of Johnstone concluded they had UttU to» 
apprehend from the justice of the new Iiwd- 
Warden, so long aa they did not plunder any 
of the name of Maxwell. They accordingly. 
deseended into the valley of the Nith, and. 
committed great spoil on the landa belos^ng 
to Douglas of Drnmlanrig, Creichton Lord 
Sanquhar, Grieraon of Lagg, and Kirkpa- 
trick of Qoaebam, all of them independent 
barons of high birth and great power. The 
injured parties pursued the depredators with 
forces hastily assembled, but were defeated 
with slaughter in their attempt to raoovec 
the prey. The Barons next carried their 
complunts to Maxwell the Warden, who 
allied hia late alliance with Johnstone as 
a reaaon why he could not yield them the 
redress which his office entitled them to ex- 
pect at his handa. But when, to make up 
for such risk aa he might incur by renew- 
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ing his flDmity vitb the JtJmBtoiieB, the Ba- 
roDH of Nithsdale offered to bind themselves 
I^ a bond of manrent, aa it waa called, to 
IwconA the &voaTWB and follower* of Lord 
Maxwell in all hi§ qoarrals, exceptingagaind 
the Kji^) the temptatioii became too strong 
to be oTeroome, and he resolved to aacri- 
fiee hie newly formed friendship with John- 
atone to the deaire of extending his antbority 
OTU' BO powerful a confederacy. The secret 
«f this asflotnation did not long remun con- 
cealed from Johnstone, who saw that hit 
own destmctioa and the min of his clan 
were the objects turned at, and hastened to 
sppij to his neighboara in the east and sonth 
for aasiatance. Bncclencfa, the relative of 
Johnsttoie, and by &r his most powerfnl 
ally, was then in foreign parts. Eint the 
Lidrd <^ Elibank, mentioned in tfae last 
story, han the banner of Baccleocfa in per- 
son, and aasemUed a great nmnher of the 
clan of Scott, whom our historians term the 
greatest robbers and fiercest fighters among 
the Border clans. The Elliots of Liddes- 
dale also assisted Jt^stone ; and his neigh- 
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•boars on the loutliera parts, <he Gzatsms 
of the Debateable Land, from hopra of 
plnndw and ancient enmity to tbo Maxh 
irells, sent also a conaideraUe noaifaer of 

Thus pr^tarad for var, JobnataoB took 
the field with activity, irhile Maxwellt a»- 
««nhlin^ hastily bis own forces, and thoM 
of bis new followers, the Nithsd^o Bu- 
rons, invaded Annandale with the royal 
banner displayed, and a force of upward* 
»F two thousand men. Johnstone, unequal 
IB nombeis, stood on the defensive, . and 
kept possession of the woods and fitroDg 
f^nnd, waiting an opportunity of ^htiog 
to advantage ;. while Maxwell, tn contempt 
of him, farmed the nege of the castle or 
tower of IxMskerby, the foitresa of a. Jobnr 
atone, who was then in arms with lus chiet 
His wife, a woman of a masculine dispor 
sition, the sister or daughter of the Ziaird 
who had died in Maxwell's prison, defended 
his place of residence. While Maxwell enr 
deavoured to storm the castle, and white it 
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tm bra-rely defended by ita female captua, 
the cbief received informatioii that the Laird 
«f Johnitone wa advanciDg to its reliefi 
He drew off from the si^e, and caused it 
to be pabltthsd through his little army thai 
be would give a ** tea-pound land," that i^ 
land rat«d in the cess-bookB at that yearly 
amount, *< to any oue who would bring him 
tbe head or hand of the Lmrd of John- 
stone." When this was reported to John- 
stone, he said he had no ten-pound lands to 
offer, bat that he would beetow a fiTC-merk 
land upon the inafi who should bring him 
the head or hand of Lord Afoxwell. 

The conflict took place close by the rivet 
Dryffe near Lochmaben, and is called t}i« 
Battle of Dryffe Suida. It was managed 
by Johnstone with ccmsiderable military 
■kill. He showed at first only a handful of 
horsemen, who made a hasty attack npoD 
Maxwell's army, and then retired in a ntan- 
ner whieh induced the enemy to consider 
them as defeated, and led them to pursue in 
disorder with lond acclamations of victory. 
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The Maxwells imd tiuar confederates were 
tima exposed to a sadden and desperate 
charge from the main body of tlte Johnr 
atones and their allies, who fell upon them 
while their ranks were broken, and com- 
pelled them to take to flight. The Max- 
welU saffered grieronsly in the retreat — 
many were overtaken in the streets of Look7 
erby, and cut down or slashed in the &ee 
by the parsners ; a kind of blow, which to 
this day is called in that coontry a " Lock- 
erby lick." 

Maxwell himself an elderly man and 
heaidly armed, was borne down from bis 
liorse in the beginning of the conflict, and 
as he named his name and oAred to snr- 
render, bia right hand, which he stretehed 
ont for mercy, was cut from bis body. Thna 
far history ; but &mily tradition adds the 
following circumstance : The Lady of Lock- 
erby, who was besieged in her tower as al- 
ready mentioned, had witnessed from the 
battlements the approach of the Lurd of 
Johnstone, and as soon as the enemy with- 
drew from the blockade of the fortress, bad 
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Bent to the aauBtmce of lier cUef the few 
serrants who had astOBted in the defence. 
After this she heard the tomiilt of battle* 
but aa she could not from the tower lee 
the place where it waa foi^bt, ahe remwn- 
ed in an agony of snapense, nntil, aa the 
noise seemed to pass away in a westerly di- 
rection, ahe eonld endnre the nncertunty 
no longer, but sallied ont from the tower, 
with only one fiaiaale attendant, to aee how 
the day had gone. As a meaanre of precan- 
laoa, she locked the strong oaken door and 
the iron-grate with which a border fortress 
was commonly secured, and knitting the 
lai^ keys on a thong, took them with her 
hanging on her arm. 

When ^e Lady of Lockerby entered on 
the field of battle, she found the relics of a 
bloody fight ; the little valley was covered 
with alain raea and borsea, and broken ar- 
mour, beudes many wo anded, who were inca- 
pable of further effort for Baving tbemaelveB. 
Amongst othera she saw lying beneath a 
thorn tree a tall, grey-biured, noble-looking 
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mito, atrayM in bright armour, but ban- 
headed, and bWding to death from the loa» 
of hU right haod. He asked her for mercy 
and help with a faltering voice ; but ths{ 
idea of deadly feud, in that time and coun- 
try, oloaed all access to compasuon «vw iik 
the female boaom. She aaw before her only, 
the enemy of her clan, and tba caose of bsr 
father's captivity and death] md rusing the- 
punderoos kejrs which she bore along, witb 
her, the Lady of Lockerby is commonly re-r 
ported to have dashed out the braina of thor 
Tanquished Lord Maxwell 
: The battle of Dryfie Sands waa remark-) 
able as the last great clao battle fought ok 
the Borders, and it led to the renewal of 
tba strife betwixt the MaxijreUs and John- 
atonea, with every <»rouinBtanee of ferocity 
whioh ooold add horror to civil war. Tha 
hut distinguished act of the tragedy to^ 
place thus : — 

The son of the slain Lord Maxwell invi- 
ted Sir James Johiutone to a friendly con- 
ference, to which each chiefbun engaged to 
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htivg one friend aalj. They met at a pUe*' 
called Aadimanhill, on the 6th Angnst. 
1608, when tim attendant of Lord Max- 
well, after &lling into bitter and reproadn 
fiil langfoage with Johnstone of Ganmanlie, 
who waa in attendance on hia chief, at 
length fired hia ]nBtoI. Sir Jantee John- 
atone taniing nmnd to see what had hap- 
pened, Lmd Maxwell treaoheroxuly ahot 
hint through the back with a pistol charged 
with a brace of bullets. While the gdlant 
old knigbt lay dying on the ground, Max- 
well rode romid him with the view of com- 
pleting his crime, bnt Johnstone defended 
bimaelf with his iword till strength and lif» 
ftiled him. 

' This final cataatn^he of soch a anooea- 
non of bloody sets of revenge, took jdaee. 
sereral yeara after the onion of the crowns, 
and the conaeqaenees, so diffisrent from 
thoae which eninad npon former ooeaaionst. 
•bow how efliMtaally the king's anthori- 
ty, and the power of enfbr(»ng the coarse 
of equal jnstic^ had increased in conie- 
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quence of that d«nrable «v*at. Yon may 
observe, from the intndents mentioned, that 
in' 1585, when Lord Maxwell anaolted and 
made prisoDor the Laird of Johnstone, then 
the king's warden, and acting in fais name, 
and committed him to the captivity iir 
which he died, James was totally nne- 
qual to the task of vindicating bis royal- 
anthority, and saw himself compelled to 
receive Maxwell into favour and tmst, as 
if he had doae nothing eontrary to th« 
laws. Nor was the royal anthority more tf" 
fectaal in 1598, when Maxwell, aoliDg aa 
royal warden, and having the king's banner 
displayed, waa in his tarn defeated and 
Blain, in so melancholy and cruel. a manner 
atltoyffe Sands. Cta the eonttary,^ James 
J<^mstoiM was not only pardoned, bat re- 
stored to favonr and tmst by the hjng. 
Bat there was a conapicnous difiereace in 
the consequences of the marder which took, 
place at AuchmanhiU in 1608. Lord Max- 
well, finding no refuge in the Border conn- 
try, was obliged to escape to France, irtiere. 
he resided for two or three years ; bat af- 
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tenrardBTtntiiring to return to ScotUndt 
lie va^ sppr^flDded in the wildi of Ctuth- 
neu, and brought to trial at Edinbargfa. 
JuBflB, denrooi on tbii oooasicm to itrike 
terror, by a salntary warning, into the fitc- 
tiowi nobility and diwwderly BoTderfln« 
eanaed the criminal to be pobliely behead- 
ed on 21it May, 1613. 

Many initanoea nugfat be added to ehow 
that the eonrw of juatioe on tfie Border be> 
gan, after tha Mjeemon of Jamei to tfa« 
Engliih throne, to flow with a lest inter- 
rapted stream, eren where men of rank 
md power were eoneemed. 

The inferior claM of fnebootera were 
treated witii mnoh ieu ceremony. Frocla-> 
matiflOa ware made, that none of the inba-* 
Utanta of dflier aide of the Border (except 
BoUenon and gentlouen of nnaoapeeted 
character) §hould retun in their posaesnon 
arnxMir or weiipoiia, ofieDuve or defetuivet 
or keep any horee above the valne of fifty 
ahilUaga., Partiealar clana, described as bro^ 
ken nun, w«e especially diaoharged the ua» 
of weapona. The celebrated clan of Ann- 
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strong had, on the very night in which 
Queen Elizabeth's deaUi became poUie^ 
concluding that a time of misrale, by whieh 
they had hitherto made their harvest, was 
agun approaching, and desirous of losing 
no time, made a fierce incorsion into Eng- 
land, and done much mischief. But such a 
consequence had been foreseen and provi- 
ded against A strong body of soldiers, both 
English and Scots, swept along the Border^ 
and severely paniehed the raaraDdera, blow- 
ing np their fortresses with ganpowder, des- 
troying their lands, and driving away th«r 
cattle and flocks The Armstrongs appear 
never to have recovered thnr consequence 
after this severe chastisement ; nor are there 
many of this celebrated clan now to be 
found among the landholders of Iiiddesdale, 
where they once possessed the whole dis- 
trict. 

The Grahanu, long the inhalutants of 
the Dehateahle Land which was claimed- 
both by England and Scotiaod, were stiU- 
more severely dealt with. They were very 
brave and active Borderara attached to Eng- 
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btnl,' for '#liicli eoontrT', and partinnlirly 
i^ Edward VI.'b time, they had often don« 
good Mrrioe. Bat they were also reiy Isw-t 
Ibbb, oaA their itacurnons were m mnoH 
4reftded by tlte iahsbhantB of CmBberland 
as by' th«M of the Scottish frontier. Thle^ 
tndecdi was the mbjeet of comfdniDt on botb 
mSm of the Border ; and iht poor Grahamsj 
seeing no alternative, were.oompellad to sigil 
a pstittoa to tilt Kii^, stilting tbemaalves to 
be unfit pai«<»iB,to dwell in the country 
which they now inhalHted, and praying that 
be w^oald ^oVide ihe raeabi of f^iuiBpM'tiag 
them elsflwbflre,' where his paternal gl>oi'. 
petft should ass^ them the meaae of life; 
The whole clan, a very few iodividuals ex- 
cepted} wwe thus deprived of their landa 
wd rAudencet, and transported to the coun- 
ty of Ulster, in Irolandt wllere they were 
vetUed on lands which had been acquired 
from the eonqoered Irish. There is a list 
which fibowi the rate at which the county 
af Cutaberland was taxbd for tin ezpwU- 
tJOB of tbene pom ftdlowo* as if they had 
been so maay bnlloeks. 
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~ Another efficient mode of gottiiig rid of 
a warlike and disorderly popolation, who* 
though an ftdmirohle defence of a conntrjr 
in time of war, mnet have been great 
•conT^ea in time of the profoond peace to 
which the Border Strict* were orauigned 
after the close of the English wars, was the 
levying a large hody of aol^era to eerve in 
ibragn countries. The lore of military ad- 
▼entore had already carried one l^kni to 
serve the Dntch in thur defence against 
the Spaniards, and they had done great ser- 
Tice in the Low Conntries, and partioolarly 
at the hatde of Mechline, in 15T8; where, 
impatient of the heat of the weather, to the 
astonishment of both friends and enemieB, 
the Scottish anxiliaries flung off thor op- 
per garments, and fought like fnriea in 
th^ shirts. The drciinutance ia pointed 
out in the plan of the battle which is to be 
fonnd in Strada, witii the explanation — 
** Here the Scots fought naked." . 

Boecleooh levied a lai^ additional fore& 
frMn the Border, whose occupation in thor 
native ooantry was pme for ever. These 
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ttbo dutinguished iliemuslTes in the wan 
of the Low Coontries. It may be snppoMd 
that very many of them peruted in tbe 
field, and tbe d«§eeiidaiit8 of otltera still 
sorriTe in the Netherlaoda and in Ger- 

In addititm to the relief aSwded by ineli 
an outlet for the saperflaoiu population^ 
whose nnmbera greasy exceeded what tbe 
land could have supplied widi foodj and 
who, in ftct, had only lived upon plunder, 
bonds were entered into by the men of 
BubBtanee and iamily on the Borders, not 
only oblif^g thenuelvea to abstain irom 
depredationa, bat to atand by eaeb othor 
in putting down and preventing sucb evil 
doinga at tbe hand of others, and in i™<l""g 
common caoae agmnst any clan, branehi 
or saraame, who might take offence at any 
individual for aoting in proeeontion of tbia 
engagement. They bound themselves also 
not only to seize and d^ver to jostiee snob 
dneveB aashouldtake rofugeintheir grounds, 
but to dispoasesB from tbeir eatstes all p»- 
aoBM who could be ^iupeot«d oS sadi offen- 
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CM> and to ' Enpply Uinr place wilh'hooest 
bod peaoeable subjecta. I am powesHd of 
•neh a bond, dated in the year 161S, and 
Bubscribed by abont twenty laodfaolderB, 
ehiefly of the name of Soott. 

Finally, an nnasoally eevere and keen 
pTOMcotion of all •irho wen conyicted, ac- 
pnied, or eren auspected^of offence agMnat 
tha peace of the Border, was set on foot l^ 
George Home, Earl of Danbar, James's 
able bat not Tery scrupalona mhuster, and 
prosecated so serarQly as to give rise tA 
the proverb of Jeddart (or Jedbm^h) jiwt 
ticOf by which it is said a criminal was 
Waged first and ti^d afterwards ; the truth 
of which ia affirmed by histDriaiiB ai a well- 
kaOIrn fact, occurring in nomeroiu ioatan* 
pw. Croel as these measures were, they 
tended to remedy a disease which seemed 
almost desperate. Kent, the very name of 
which had till that period scarcely been 
heard on the Border, began to be paid for 
property, and the proprietors of land tnm> 
ed th^ tboughto to raral indiutry, instead 
of the arts of predatory warfare. Pot it 
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was more than a century ere the country, 
•o long a barassed and disputed frontier, 
guned the DudiBturbed appearance of a ci- 
vilized land. 

Before leaTing the snbject of the Borders, 
I onght to explain to you, that as the posaes- 
Bion of the strong and important tovn of 
Berwick had been long and fiercely dispu- 
ted between England and Scotland, and as 
the latter country had nerer surrendered or 
abandoned her cl^m to the place, thoug)i it 
had so long remtuned an English possesaion, 
Jam^ to avoid giving offence to either^ left 
the qiMwiron qndecid«d ; and sin^ the union 
of the Crowns the city is never spoken of 
Ml part of England or Scotland, bnt as the 
Clood Town of Berwick-^upon-Tweed ; and 
when « Jaw is made for North and Sovth 
Britain, without special and distinct njen- 
^on of this ancient town, that law ia of no 
ffwoe or f^Tful within its precincts. 
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fFild Sitae 4 the Wetttm Iilands—Sufocation 
t^the In/utbilanis of Eigg, byjiUijig a cave, in 
which they had concealed themselves, with smoke 
—Story of Allan-a-Sop—Iheadfvt Death by 
Thirst — Mastaere of Lowhnders, who had 
tnade a S^tlement in Lewis and Harris — 1^' 
whole Western Isles, excepting Shye and Leteit, 
offered for L.800 to the Marquis <^ HutOfy,- 
who refuses to purchtae them at that sum. 

The Highlands and WeBtern Islaods were- 
in no respect bo much aflected by the union 
of the crownB as th« inhatutants of the Bor- 
ders. The accession of James to the English 
throne was of no great oonseqaence to them* 
onlefiB in so far as it rendered the King nuire 
powerful, and gave him the means of occa- 
uonally sending bodies of troopa into their 
fortresses to compel them to order ; and this 
was a measure of unoBoal rigour, which was 
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lut seldom resorted to. The Highland 
tribes, therefore, remained ia the same state 
as before, using the same dress, wielding 
the same arms, divided into the same clans, 
each governed by its own patriarch, and 
living in all respects as their ancestors had 
lived for many centuries before tbem. Or 
.i£ there were some marks of softened man- 
ners among those Gaelic tribes who resided 
on the munland, the inhabitants of the He- 
brides or Western Jbles, adjacent to the 
coast of Scotland, are described to us as 
'utterly barbarooa. A higtorian of the pe- 
riod says, that *' the Highlanders who dwell 
on the nuunland, though sufficieatly wild, 
show some shade of civilization ; hut those 
in the islands are without laws or morals, 
and totally destitute of religion and huma- 
nity." Some stories of their feuds .are in- 
deed preserved, which go far to support this 
general accusation. I will tell you one or 
two of them. 

The principal posBessore of the Hebrides 
were originally 6f the name <^ MaoDonald, 
the whole being under thi government of a 
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raeeemon of chiefs, -who bore the oame of 
Donald of the Isles, as vs have already 
mentioned, and w«re pos8eB§ed of authority 
almost independent of the Kings of Scot- 
land. Bat this great family becoming di* 
Tided into two or three branches, other 
chiefs settled in some of the idands^ and 
disputed the [sropeTty of the ori^nal proprie^ 
tors. TfaiU,-the MacLeods, a powcrfnland 
nnmerpns elan, who had extensive estates 
on the mainland, made themselves masters, 
Itt a very early period, of a gteat part of the 
lai^ island of Skyt, sozed upon moeh of 
tin haag Irisnd, as die ides of Lewis and 
Harris are called, and fbi^ht fiercely with 
the MaeDonalds, and other tribes of the 
blands. Tlie following ia an example of 
th.9 mode in which these fends were con- 
dncted. 

Abont the end of the sixteenth centnry, 
a boat, manned by one or two of the Mac- 
Leods, landed la Vigg, a small island, peo- 
pled by the MacDmalds. They were at 
first hospitably reenved ; bat having been 
gnil^ of some indvili^ to tbe young women 
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4sa the iBland, it was so mach resented 1^ 
the inhabitants, that tfaey tied the Mac- 
Leods, hand and foot, and putting them ou 
board of their own boat, towed it to sea 
and Bet it adrift, leaving the wretched men, 
bonnd as thej were, to perish by famine, or 
by the winds and waves, as chance should 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a 
boat belonging to the Laird of MacLeod fell 
in with that which had the captives on board, 
and broag^t them in safety to the Laird's 
castle of Danvegan in Skye, where they 
complained of the injury which they had 
sustained from the MacDonalda of Eigg. 
MacLeod,' in great rage, put to sea with 
his galleys, manoed by a large body of his 
people, which the men of Eigg could not en- 
tertain any mtional hope of resisting. Learn- 
ing that their incftiised enemy was approach- 
ing with snperior forces, and deep rows of 
revenge, the inhabitants^ who knew they had 

■ no'mercy to expect at MaeLeod's bands, re- 

■ wived, as the best chance of lafety in thtSr 

Kg - 
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pover, to conceal tbenudves in a Urge ea-i 
Tern on the sea shore. 

This place vas particularly well calculated 
for that purpose. The entrance resemhlea 
that of a fox-earth, being an opening ao mtall 
tiiat a man cannot enter save hy cree[nng on 
hand* and knees. A rill of water falls from 
the top of the rock, and serres, or rather 
served at the period we speak of, wholly 
to conceal the aperture. A stranger, even 
irbea apprised of the existence of such a 
CET^ would find the greateat difficulty is 
discoTwing the entrance. Within, the car 
Tern rises to a great bnght, and the ioot 
is covered with white dry sand. It is ex- 
tensive enough to contain a great number 
of peoide. The whole inhabitants of £^ggi 
who, wi^ their wives and families, amonntK 
(d to nearly two hundred souls, took refuge 
within its precincts. , 

MacLeod arrived widi bis annament, and 
landed on the islaud, but could disooTer no 
one on wh<»n to wreak his vengeance-rail 
waa desert The MacLeods destroyed the 
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hdti of the iflUndan, nod plondered v&it 
property they could diecover ; but the ven-> 
geanoe of the chieftain coald not be satie- 
fied with Boch petty iojuriai. He knew 
tliBt the inhabitants must mther bare fled 
in their boats to one of the islands possessed 
by the MacDoualds, or that they mast be 
concealed somewhere in Bigg. After mar 
king a strict bat ansaceeBsfiil search foi 
two days, MacLeod bad appointed the third 
to leave his anchorage, when, in the grey 
of the morning, one of the seamen beheld 
fr«m the deck of his galley the figure of a 
nan on the island. This was a spy whom 
the MacDonalds, impatient of their confine- 
ment ia the cavera, bad imprudently sent 
oat to see wlwUier MacLeod had retired or 
no. The poor fellow, when he saw him- 
self ^scoTered, endeavoored, by doubling, 
after the manner of a hare or fox, to obli- 
terate Uie track of his footsteps, and pre- 
vent its being discovered where he had rer- 
entered the oavem. But all his art was in 
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tun ; the inTaden again landed, and track- 
ed him to the entrance of the cavern. 

MacLeod then suininoned those who were 
\rithm it, and called upon them to deliver 
tip the individuals who had maltreated hie 
men, to be disposed of at his pleasure. The 
MacDonalds, still confident in the strength 
of their fastness, which no asaailuit coold 
enter but on hands and knees, refused to 
surrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod then commenced a dreadfol 
work of indiscriminate vengeance. He 
caused his people, by means of a ditch ent 
above the top of the rock, to turn awajr 
the stream of water which fell over the en- 
trance of the pretnpice. This being done, 
the MacLeods collected all the combusti* 
blei which coold be found on the island, 
particularly qnaqtities of dry heather, piled 
them up against the apertore, and main- 
tained an immense fire for many hoon^ 
until the smoke, peoatrating into the in- 
most teeesMS of tlie eavem, stifled to death 
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every creatnre tritliio. Tbete is no doubt 
of the truth of thii atoiy, dreadfol as it h. 
Tbfl oavem is often Tinted by straagen ; 
and I bBTfl myself seen tbe place where 
the bones of the murdered MacDonaldp 
■till remain, lying as thick on the floor of 
the cave as in the charael-honseof a church. 

The MacLeansf in - like manner, a bold 
tand hardy race, -who, originally foliovers 
of the Lords of the liles, had assomed in- 
dependence, §eized npon great part both 
bf the Isle of Mull and the still more vela- 
^le Island of Day, and made urar on the 
AboDonalds with Tarions buccmm. There ii 
a story belonging to this clan, which J may 
tell yon, as giving another strikiDg picture 
of the manners of the Hebrideans. 

The chief of the clan, MacLean of Duu^ 
in the Isle of Mull, had an intrigue with a 
beantifbl young woman of hie own clani 
who bore a son to him. In conscqutoce of 
the child's being, by some acoident, bwn in 
a ham, he reoeived the name of Allan-A* 
Sop, or Allan of the Straw, by which hs 
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'wBi distiD^auhed from others of hii clan. 
As his father and mother were not married, 
Allan was of eoorse a bastard, or Datnral 
KID, and had no inheritance to look for, save 
that which he might win for himself. 

Bat the beaatjrof the boy's mother having 
captivated a man of rank in the clan, called 
MacLean of Torloisk, be married ber, and 
took her to reside with bim at bis castle of 
Torloisk, sitnated on the shores of the 
Sound, or small strait of the sea, which 
divides the smaller island of Ulva from that 
of Mall. Allan-a-Sop paid his mother fre- 
quent yiatM at her new reridenoe, and she 
was natarally glad to see the poor boy, both 
from affection, and on acconnt of bis 
personal strength and beanty, which distin- 
gnisbed him above other youths of his age. 
Bat she was obliged to confer marks of ber 
attachment on him as privately as she could, 
for Allan's visits were by no means so ac- 
ceptable to her basband as to herself. In- 
deed, Torloisk liked so little to see the lad^ 
that he determised to pat some afifront on 
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him, wliicli should prevent his retamiag to 
the castle for aome time. An opportamty 
for execattng hia purpose Boon occurred. 

The lady one morning, looking from the 
window, saw her son coming wandering 
down the hill, and hastened to pat a girdle 
cake upon the fire, that he nught have hot 
bread to his breakfast. Something called 
her out of the apartment after making thia 
preparation, and her husband entering at 
the same time, saw at once what she had 
been about, and determined to give the boy. 
such a reception as should disgust him for 
the future. He snatched the cake from the 
girdle, thruBt it into bis step-son's hands, 
which he forcibly closed on the scalding 
bread, saying, " Here, Allan — here is a cake 
which your mother has got ready for your. 
breakfast." Allan's hands were severely 
burnt ; and, being a sharfHwitted and proud 
boy, he resented this mark of his stepfa- 
ther's ill-will, and came not again to Tor-, 
loisk. 

At this time the western seas were cover- 
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ed with the tmkIb of jnratei, who, not on- 
Uko th« S^a-ldngs of Denmark at an early 
period, sometimea settled and made con- 
quest! on the ifiUnds. Allan-a-Sop iras 
joong) strong, and bravo to desperation. 
He entered as a mariner on board of one 
of tbflte ships, and in process of time olhi 
tained the command^ first of one galley, 
then of a small flotilla, with whieh he sailed 
round the seas and collected considerable 
plunder, until his name became both feared 
and famous. At length he proposed to him-* 
self to pay a nsit to hta mother, whom be < 
had not seen for many years ; and setting 
sail for this purpose, he anchored one mom- 
log in the Sound of Ulra, and in front oi 
the boose of Torloifik. His mother was 
dead, bat his stepfather, to whom he was 
now an object sf fear as he had been fory 
merly of aversion, hastened to the shore to 
recdve his fornudaUe son-in-law, with groM 
affectation of kindness and interest in his 
prosperity; while AUan-a-Sop, who, thon^ 
very rough and hasty, does not appear to 
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luve b«en kolleii or vindictive, uemed to 
taka hii Icind reoeptioa in good pBVt. 

The crafty old mm soooMded to well, m 
hs thoQght, ia seouring Allan's friendihip^ 
and obliberating all recollectiooa of ths for- 
mer affront pot on him, that he b^^ to 
think it poniUe to emplojr him in exeeit- 
ting hia privata revenge upou MacKinnon 
of UlvB, frith whom» aa was naual b«- 
tveea auch neighboura, he had aome feud. 
With this parpoae, ho offered what he call- 
•d the following good advice to bia md^ui- 
law: " My dear Allan, yoa have now 
wandered aver the eeaa long enough ; it la 
time yon ahonld have aome footing upon 
land, a oaatle to protect yonraeJf in winter* 
a village and cattle for your men, and » 
harbour to lay np yoar galleya. Now, here 
ia the ialand of Ulva, near at hand, whi^ 
liea ready for your occupation, and it will 
eost yoa no tronble, aave that of patting 
to -death the present proprietor, the Lurd. 
ef MacKinnon, a naelesa old carle, who haa 
cumbered the world long enough.** 

VOL. J. L 
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Allan-a-Sop thanked bis step&ther for a» 
happy a flDggestion, vhich lie declared he 
would pot in execDtlon forthwith. Ac- 
eordingly, setUng sail the next moming, h« 
appeared before MacKinnon's bouse an honr 
before noon. The old chief of Ulva vaa 
Much alarmed at the menacing apparition 
of BO many gaUeys, and his anxiety was not 
lessened by the newe, that tbey were com- 
manded by the redoubted Allan-a-Sop. Ha- 
ving no efiectual means of resistance, Mac- 
Kinnon, who was a man of shrewd senses- 
saw no alternative save that of receiving 
the invaders, whatever might be tbeur pu^ 
pose, with ^^outward demonstrations of 
}oy uid saticAiction. He caused immediat* 
preparations to be made for a banquet aa 
splendid as oircnmstances admitted, haa- 
tened down to the shore to meet tbe rover,^ 
and welcomed b!m to Ulva with such 
an appearance of rincerity, that the jorate^ 
.found it impossible to jack any qoarral 
wbioh might afford a pretence for axeen-. 
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ting tha violeDt pBrpow which he had been 
led to meditate. 

■ They fea§ted together the vhole day; 
ud, in the eTeniog, as Allan-B'-Sop was 
about to retire to his shipa, fae thanked the 
Xi&ird of MacKinnon for hie enteitainmentf 
bat remarked, with a sigh, that it had ooet 
him very dear. ** How oan that bej" said 
MaoKinnon, " when I beetowed this enter* 
tainment upon you in free good-will ?"^ 
'* It is troe, my Mend," replied the pirate^ 
" but then it has quite diteoncerted the pniS) 
poae for which I came hither ; which waa to 
pot you to death, my good friend, and emza 
upon your hosae and island, and so settla 
myself in the world. It would have been 
TeryoonTenieot this island, bat your friend- 
ly reception has rendered it impossible for 
me to execute my purpose ; so that I must 
be a wanderer on the seas for some time 
longer." WhateverMacKinnon felt at hear- 
ing he had bees so near to deatrocUon, he 
took care to show no emotion save aur- 
prise^ and replied to his vintw,—" My 
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dear Allan, who vaa it tliat put Into font 
mind no aukind a purpose towards your 
bid friond ; for I am snre it never arose 
from your own generous nature ? It muM 
have been yottr father-in-laWj eld Torloisk^ 
who madt) saeh an indifFerent hnaband to 
Jrottr moth«-, and inch an nnfkiendly step- 
father to you when you w^re a helpless 
bt>y; but nOw, when he Bees you a bold 
and powerful leader^ he> dM^rm td make 
a quarrel betwixt you add tboee who Werd 
the fliends of yoor youth. IP yoa consider 
tills natter Hghtly, Allan, yon will 8e« that 
Ae estate Mid hhrtnur ef Torlotsk lie aS 
Aotivenleutly fdr you aa those of Ulyft,' aud 
that) if you are to make a settlement by 
force, it is muck b«tter it should be at tb« 
expense of tlw old churl, who never showed 
yAa kindness or cvnntenatice) than at that 
of s friend like me, wbo always loved and 
honoured yon." 

Atlan-a-Sop Was atmck witii the justice 
of ttiit MastMifig ; and tbe old Offlfnce e# 
his scalded fingere was suddenly recalled tq 
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luB mind, "liia very trnfi vhat you say) 
MacKinnon," lie replied^ *' and, besides, X 
hETe not forgotten "what a hot breakfast my 
&tber-iD-]av treated me to one momiogi 
Farewell for tbe present; you shall soon 
bear news of me from the other side of 
the Sonnd." Having sud thna mncb, the 
inrate got on board, and commanding ia» 
men to nnmoor the galleys, siuled back to 
Torloisk, and prepared to land in arms. 
His father-in-law hastened to meet him, in 
expectation to bear of the death of bis ene- 
my, MacKinnon. Bat Allan greeted him 
in a very Afferent manner from vhA he 
expected. " Yon hoary old trutor," he 
said} ** you instigated my umple good-na- 
ture to morder a better man than yourself; 
Bat have you forgotten how you scorched 
my fingers twenty years ago, with a bam- 
ing cake ? The day is come Uiat that break- 
fast must be paid for." So saying, he 
dashed out his father-in-law*» brains with ■ 
battle-axe, took possesraon of big castle and. 
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pr^Mrtjr, and estaUulied UieTe a £Btiii+ 
^uialLad branch of the cUn of MBcLsaii. 
' It ifl UAd of another of these veBteru 
chiefs, who is eaid, upon the whole» to har* 
been a kind and gDod-natured man, that he 
was subjected to repeated risk and injnry by 
the treachery of an ongratef nl nephew, who 
attempted to aurprise his castle, in order to 
put his ancle to death, and obtain for himself 
the oomnand of the tribe. Being detected 
oa the first ottcasioD, and hn>ii^ht before 
bis nncle as a fM^ieoneri the chief dinmiswd 
lum dnharmed ; with a wanun^, faowereti 
not to repeat the offence, nhce, if he did so, 
he vonld caose him to be pot to a death 
so fearfal that all Scotland shoald ring with 
it The wicked yonng nun paserered, and 
renewed hw attempts against bis tmole'* 
eastle and life. Falling a seooad time into 
the bands of the o&sded chieftain, the [Mi' 
■oner had reason to torm him as good as his 
word. He was ccmfined in the pit, <nr dnnt 
geon of the castle, a deep dark vault, to 
which there was no access, save through a 
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M« in tfaa rod'. He wsi bft wtthoat foMl» 
till iaa appetite grew Toracioas; tlie more 
w^ u he had reuoD to appreboDd that K 
■mm intended to atarve him to death. Bat 
die Tengeanee of hie ancle was of a more 
rt^ned cliaiaoter. The stone which cowed 
tbe apertara in the roof wa> opened, and m 
quantity of salted beef let doVm to the pii-^ 
Mmer, who devDored it eagerly'. When be 
had glutted himulf with thte food, and ez" 
peoted to be supplied with liqaor, to ([uendi 
the ragii^ thirst which the diet bad Bui- 
tedf a cup was slowly lowered dowa, whicb^ 
wbett he eagerly grasped it) he found to be 
empty I They tben r<dled the stone on tite 
opening in the Tault, and left tbe captive to 
parfedi by thirst, the most dreadful of all 
defttiis. 

Many mtnilar stories could be told you 
•f tbt wild wars o# the islanders ; but these 
may sufice at present to g^ve yea some idea 
of 1^ flereencH of their manners, the low 
vriue at which ^y held human life, and 
the manner in which wrongs were revenged, 
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and property acquired. They aeeib to havti 
been accounted by King James a. race whom 
it was impossible to subdue, conciliate, or 
improve by civilization ; and the only re^ 
medy which occarred to him, waa to aettlq 
Lowlaoders in the islands, and drive away 
or extirpate the people by whom they werct 
inhabited. For this purpose, the king aa-> 
thorized an aseodation of many gentlemen- 
in the connty of Fife, then the wealthiest 
and most civilized part of Scotland, who: 
undertook to make a settlement ia . tha 
isles of Lewis and Harris. These under- 
takers, as they were called, levied money, 
assembled soldiers, and manned a fleet, 
with which they landed on the Lewis, 
and effected a settlement at Stomoway in 
that country. At this Ume the property of 
the Lewis was disputed between the sons 
of Hory MacLeod, the last lord, who had 
two families by separate wives. The un- 
dertakers finding the natives thos quarrel-, 
ling among themselves, had little difficulty 
ia building a small town and fortifying it ; 
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tod their enterprise In the banning as- 
mmed a promising appearance. But the 
Lord of Kintail, chief of the namerOui and 
potrerfal clan of MacKenzie, vas little dis^ 
pofied to let this fait island faU Into the 
trassesBion of a Company of lioWland advAn- 
tnrera. He had himself sodaa Tiews of 6b- 
t^ningit in the namb ofTorqttU CimbaX" 
dagfa MacLeod, one of the clumabti, wfatf 
^faa closely coDaetfted with the- faittily of 
MacKellzie» and disposed to ilct Uf hi* 
powerM ally desired. Thuk prlvlitely flB" 
tonraged, the islanders united thetatelves 
against the nnd^rtakers ; and^ after k wal* 
6{ various fortune, irttaeked their camp of 
Storooway, took it by stwm, bbmt the for^ 
i\ew many of them, and made the rest 
prisodera. They' Were not expell^ yon 
may be sure, without bloodshed and mas- 
tecre. Some of the old persons still aliVe 
in thfe L6wis, talk of a very old wbman, 
nviog in their youth, who used to say, that 
she had held the light while ber countrf- 
fiien were cutting the throats of the ad- 
Ttntnrera. 
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A lady, tlie wife «f one of Uie priocip^ 
gentlemen in the expedition, fled from the 
scene of violence into a wild and pathleBS 
desert of rock and morass, called the Forest 
of Fannig. In this wilderness she became 
the mother of a child. A Hebridean, whp 
chanced to pass on one of the ponies of the 
country, saw the mother and infant in the 
act of pemhing with cold, and being atrucli 
with the misery of their condiUon, conMved 
a strange manner of preserving them. He 
killed his pony, and opening its belly, and 
removing the entrails, he put the new bom 
infant and the helpless mother into the in- 
side of the carcass, to have the advantage 
of the warmth which this strange and shock- 
ing receptacle for some lime afforded. la 
this manner, with or witbont assistance, 
he contrived to bear tbem to some place of 
security, where the lady remained till sb^ 
could get back in safety to her own conn- 
b^. She became, after this wonderful es- 
cape, the wife of a person of conseqnence, 
and influence in Edinburgh, a Judge, I be- 
lieve^ of the Court of Session. One even-; 
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ing, while she looked from tbe window of 
her boose in the CanoDgate, justaaaheavj 
storm was coming on, she heard a man in 
the Highland dress say to another witfi 
whom he'waa walking, " This would he a 
rongh night for the Forest of Fannig." The 
lady's attention was immediately attracted 
by the name of a place which she had such 
awfal rtaeons for remembering, and, on 
looking attentively at the man who spoke, 
ahe irecognised her preserver. She called 
him into the house, received him in the 
mofit cordial manner, and finding that he 
was come from the Western Islands on 
some business of great importance to his 
family, she interested her husband in his 
&TonF, by wbose influence it was speedily 
and auccMsfnlly settled ; add the Hebri- 
dean, loaded with kindness and presents, 
retnmed to his native island, with reason: 
to eongratalate himself on the humanity 
which he had shown in sosingolar a man- 
ner. 

After the surprise (^ their fort, and Ae 
in^sacre of the defenders, the Fife gentle- ' 
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ueD tired of their undertaking; and the 
Lord of Kintail bad the whole advantage 
of the dispute, foe be oontrived to get poa? 
session of the Lewis for himaelf, and trans- 
mitted it to his family, with whom it stiU 
remains. 

It appeats, howeTer, that King James did 
not utterly despair of improving the Hebii- 
deS] by means of colonization. It was sup- 
posed that the powerful Marquis of HunUi/ 
might have had strength to acquire the pro- 
perty, and wealth enough to pay the Crown 
something for the grant. The whole archi- 
pelago waa offered to him, with the excep- 
tion of Skye and Lewis, at the cheap price of 
ten thousaad pounds Scots, or about L.800 ; 
but the Marquis would not ^ve more than 
half the stun demanded, for what he juatly 
coneidered. as a permission - to conquer a 
sterile region, inhabited by a warlike race. 

Such was the result of the efforts to in- 
troduce some civilization into these islands. 
In the next chapter we shall show that .the 
improvement of the Highlanders on the 
maiqlaiid wu not much non satisfactory. 



CHAP. VI. 

CoiUem^ of tAe Bighlanden for the Arts qf 
Peace — Stmy of Donald of the Hammer — 
Executum of the Laird of Macintosh bg order 
4^ the Marchwneu of HuTitly — Massacre of 
theFarquhanotts — Race of the Trough — Exe- 
cution i^the Earl if Orh>^. 

The size and poritJOB of the Highlands 
of Scotland rendered them much leu sus- 
ceptible of improvement than the Border 
districts, which, far less extensive, and less 
difficult of access, were now placed between 
two ravilized and peaceful countries, instead 
of being the irootier of two hostile lands. 

The Highlanders, on the contrary, conti- 
bued the same series of wars among them- 
selves, and incursions upon their Lowland 
neighbours, which had ^UDguished them 
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ever nnce the dawn of their hbtory. Mi- 
litary adventnte, in one form or other, was 
their delight aa well as their employment, 
and all works of industry were considerBd 
as unworthy the dignity of a mountaineer. 
Even the necessary task of raisiog a scanty 
crop of barley waa asBigned to the aged, and 
to the women and children. The men mind- 
ed nothing but hunting and war. Iwill^ve 
you an account of a Highland chieftiun, in 
character and practice not rery different 
from that of AlIan-a-So|^ the Hebridean. 

The Stewarts, who inhabited the district 
of Appio in the West Highlands^ were a 
numerous and warlike clan. Appin is thq 
title of the Chief of the clan. The second 
branch of the family was that of Invem^ 
hyle. The founder, a second son of the 
Honse of Appin, was called by the UDCom? 
mon epithet of SaoiUach, or the Peac^fifL 
One of his neighbours was the Lord of Dnn- 
staffnage, called Cailen XJaine, or Green Co- 
lin, from the green colour which predomi- 
nated in his tartans. This Green Colin ear- 
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prised the peaceful Z^^rd of Invernahyle, 
assasBinated him, burnt his boose, and de- 
etroyed his whole family, exceptjng an in- 
hat at the breast. Thus in&int did not owe 
ita safety to the metcy of Green Colin, hut 
to the activity and presence of mind of bis 
Dime. Finding she could not escape the 
pnnuit of that chiefs attendants, the faith- 
ftil nurse determined to provide for the safe- 
ty of her fostet^hild, whose lift she knew 
Was aimed at, in the only manner which ro* 
m^ned. She therefore hid the infant in ■ 
nnall fissure, or 'Cave, of a rock, and as the 
etily means she had of supplying him with 
tabnsteaee, hmtg by a string round his 
Aeck a large piece of lard. The poor wo- 
ftian had only time to get a little way from 
the place where she had concealed her 
ebargb, when she was made prisoner by the 
pnrsners. As she denied any knowledge 
where the child was, they dismissed her as 
a person of no consequence, but not until 
they had kept her two or three days in close 
eonfinement, menacing her with death nn- 
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leas ate would dbcover vliat elie had done 
with tlie infaDt. 

When she found herself at liberty aud 
unobserved, she went to the bole in which 
she had concealed her cb&i^, with little 
hope save of finding such relics as wolves, 
wild cats, or birds of prey, might have left 
after feastiDg upon its flesh, but still with 
the pious wish to consign the remuns of 
her dault, or foster-child, to some place of 
Christian burial. But her joy and surprise 
were extreme to find the child still alive 
and well, having lived daring her absence 
by sucking the lard, which it had reduced, 
to a very small morsel, scarce larger than 
a hazel nut. The delighted nurse made all 
haste to escape with ber charge to the 
neighbouring district of Moidart, of which 
she was a native, being the wife of the 
smith of the clan of MacDonald, to whom 
that country belonged ; the mother of the 
infant thus miraculously rescued had also 
been n daughter of this tribe. 

To ensure the safety of her foster-child. 
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tlu mam peraoaded her faiudband to bring it 
ap u their own kkc The Hmith, yoa mnst 
rtmark, of « Highland tribe, was a person 
<tf considerable consequence. Hia skill ia 
fotging armour and weaptma was uBualljr 
ttmted with dexterity in using them, and 
With the ettength of body which his proEra- 
nen reqidred. If I recollect right, the smith 
agually ranked as third officer in the chiers 
household. The young Donald Stewart, as 
he grew up, was distingnished for great per- 
•odbI strength. He became «kilful in his 
foster-father's art, and so powwful, that ha 
Could, it ts md, wield two fore-hamm«:s, 
obe incaeh hand, for hours together. From 
diifl circumstanea, he gdned the name of 
Domai nan Ord, that is, Donald of the 
Hammer, by which he was all his life dis- 
ijngmshed. 

When he attained the age of twenty-one, 
Donald's foMer>father, the smith, obser- 
ving lltat his courage and enterprise equal- 
led his personal strength, thought fit to 
discorer to him die secret of his birth, the 
Ha 
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injoiieB vrbich he had teemvtA from Green 
Colin of Danstadb^e, and tbe pretensiona 
wliicli he had to the property of Invor-i 
nafayle, now in the poaaession of the i«aa 
who had slain his father, and usnrped his 
inheritance. He concluded his discovery hy 
presenting to his beloved foater-child hia 
own six sons to be hia followers and defend- 
ers for life and death, and his aasistanta ia 
the recovery of his patrimony. 

Law of every description was unknown in 
the Highlands. Young Donald proceeded in 
his enterprise by hostile measures. In ad- 
dition to his six foster brethren, he got some 
assistance from his mother's kindred^ and le- 
vied among the old adherents of bis father, 
and his kinsmen of the house of Appin, such 
additional force, that he was able to ^ve 
battie to Green Colin, whom he defeated and 
slew, reguning at the same time bis father's 
house and estate of Invemahyle. This sue- 
. cess bad its dangers ; for it placed the young 
ebief in fend with all the families of the 
powerful clan of Campbell, to which the 
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«Uii Danataffng^ beIon|^ bjr sUiance' At 
least) for Green Colin and his anceBton hoi; 
auumed the mtine^ and placed themBelyea 
onder tiie banner, of this formidabia clan^: 
althongh originally they were chieftuna of 
a different and independent race. The feud, 
became more deadly, when, not satisfied 
with reven^ng himself on the immediate 
anthora of hia early misfortune, Donald 
made inroads on the Campbella in th«r 
own dominions; in evidence of which bia 
historian quotes a verse to thia purpose — . 



At length the powerful Earl of Argyle re-, 
sen ted the injuries which were offered to 
his clansmen and kindred. The Stewarts of 
Apjnn refiiaed to support their kinsman 
against an enemy so formidable, and insist- 
ed that he should seek for peace with the 
Earl. So that Donald, left to himself, and 
aennble that he was anable to withstand Uie 
force which might be broDght ^;unat him 
by thia mighty chiefi endeavonred to pro-. 
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{iltiatft his faToar by ptadng hinwelf in ^ 
haddt. 

He w«nt, accordiagly, with only a nngle 
attenditot towarda Inverary, tfao castle t^ 
the Earl of At^le, who met him at some 
distance in tlie open fields. Donald (tf the 
Hammer ahowed on this occaaioD that it 
tree not fear which bad indaced him to this 
step. He was a man of ready wit and a 
poet, wfaieh was an accomplishment high 
in the estimation of the Highlanders. H« 
opened the conferesee with an extcmpfH^ 
verse, which tn&neted a sort of deGance, 
rather like the language of a man that ca- 
red not what might befall him, than one 
who craved mercy or ashed fotgireness. 



KTs at thT lund t 

idBsn and peril, 
ir klDdiad uU Ui 



The Earl was too genermn to btmI Inm- 
■ielf of the Advantage whldi Invemahyle'a 
confidence had afforded him, but be conld. 
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not slMtaia from.nuuDtumng the o 
tJoa thus b^uS) in a gibing tone. DoDuil 
nan Ord was hardi-featured, and had a cus- 
torn, allied to his mode of education, and the 
haughtiness of his character, of throwing 
back his bead, and laughing loudly with bis 
mouth wide open. In ridicule of this peculi- 
arity, in which Donald had indulged repeat- 
edly* A^yl^ or one of his attendants, point* 
ed out to his observation, a rock in the neigh- 
bourhood, which bore a singular resemblance 
to a human face, with a large month mncli 
thrown back, and open as if langbing a 
horse-laugh. " Do you see yonder crag H" 
they said to Donald of the Hammer ; " it is 
called Gain Gratida, or the Ugly Laugh." 
Donald felt the intended gibe, and as Ai^ 
gyle's lady was a plun and haughty woman ^ 
he replied, without hesitation, in a vers^ 
liice the following : 

Uglr tba incer of ran eliffdf Ibcblll, 
Mature hai itamp-d Uw rrlm liugh an tlu plaer : 

SKk lOT a grlmnwr and uglier Mill, 
Ydn wUl flad It M Mdk In rour MnmlMi'i ha. 
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ArgyU took th^ raillerj of Donsld in good 
part, bat would not make peace mth him, 
until he Agreed to make two ateaghs, or in- 
roads, one upon Moidart, and one upon 
Athole. It seemaprobable thnt the parposeoF 
Argyle was to ei^age hii troublesome neigh- 
Iwnr in a fend with other elass to whom he 
twre no good-will ; for whether he of the 
Hammer fell or was mdceesfnl, th« Earl, 
In either erent, would gain a Certain ad-^ 
Tantage. Donald accepted peace with tfae 
CainpbellKon Uleset«rm6. ' 

On hia return home, Donald commuuiea- 
t«d to AbcDonald 6f Mcndart the engftge- 
nent be hftd come under ; (tnd that chi«fWn, 
hiamother'skinsmanand ally, concerted Hint 
Invemabyle and hid band ehould plunder 
certain vUIageB in Moidart, the iahabitanbl 
of which had offended him, and on whom h« 
desired chastisement should be inflicted. The 
incnruon of Donald the Hammerer punished 
them to lome purpose, and so far he fulfilled 
his engagement to Argyle, without making 
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vi enemy of his own kinBmaii. With tho 

Athple met], as more distant and uncoa* 
n«cted with him, Donahl stood on less cer«- 
mony, and made more Hum one socceufal 
creagh upon them. His name was now es- 
tablished as one of the most forinida}>1e 
marauders known in the Highlapdst and 
a very bloody action, which he sustfuned 
against the family of the Grahams <^ Mon- 
teith, made him more dreaded. 

The Earls of Monteitb, you must hnov^ 
had a castle situated upon an island in the 
lake, or loch, as it is called, of the s^me 
iiame. But though this residence, which 
occupied almost the whole of the islet upon 
which its ruins still exist, wa^ 9 s^ng and 
safe place of abode, and adapted accord- 
ingly to such perilous times, it had this in- 
coBTenieBoe, that the stables, cow-houses, 
poultry-yard, and Dth«r domestic offices, 
were necess^ily separated from the castle, 
and situated on 'the munland* aa it would 
bare beenimpttssible to be ce^istaoUy trans- 
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porting the aoimals belon^ng to the esta^ 
blishment to and fro from the shore to the 
iBland. These offices, therefore, were con- 
Btracted on the banks of the lake, and in 
some sort defenceless. 

It happened on one occasion that there 
was to be.a great entertainment in the cas- 
tle, and a number of the Grahams were as- 
sembled. The occanon, it is said, was a 
marriage in the family. To prepare for 
this feast, mnch provieion was got readya 
and in particular a great deal of poultry 
had been collected. While tbe feast was 
preparing, an unhappy chance brought Do- 
nald of the Hammer to tbe side of the lake,' 
returning at the bead of a band of hungry 
followers, whom' he was coodacting bome-^ 
wards to the West Highlands, after some 
of bis usual excur^ons into Stirlingshire. 
Seeing so much good victuals ready, and 
being possessed of an excellent appetite, the 
western Highlanders neither asked ques-' 
tious, or wtuted for an inTitation, but de- 
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wared idl the previaio^a th^t Lad been pre-, 
pared for the Grabaqu, and then, went on 
their way rejoicing, through the difficult and 
dangerous path which leads irom the hanks 
of the looh of Mouteitb, through the moua-; 
tains, to the side of Loch Katrine. 

The Grahams were filled with the highest 
indtgnatioti. Nothing in those fierce times 
was so ooUtemptiUe as an lindividual who 
' would Buller himself to be plundered with? 
iiat esaoting satisfactjon and -revf^ig^ sn^ 
tho loBs of Uieir dipner probably agstav^tod 
Aeir seDse of the insult. The company who 
wen> assembled at the «ast1e of ]Mont^th« 
headed by the Earl himsdf, hastily took Ut 
th«r boats, and, disMnbarking on the north-' 
am side of the lake, porsued with all speed 
the marauders and their le^fr. They cam* 
up with Donald's party in the got^ of 9 
pass, neu: a rock, called Crajg-Vad, or the 
Wolfs Cliff. Here the Grahams called, 
vritii loud insults, on the Appin men to 
•tand, and one of tham> in allusion to thf 
vol. I. V 5 . 
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execution whicli had been done ftmongst 
the poultry, exclaimed in v 



Donidd instantly replied to tbe reproach— 

And If we ta Of Appln-i line. 
Veil tvlit B loetaV neok In tUiu. 

So Baying, he shot the unlucky scoffer 
widi an arrow. The battle then bcgfwi, and 
was continued with much fury till ni^ht 
came, llie Earl of Monteith and many of 
bis noble kinbmen fell, while Donald, fa- 
voured by darkness, escaped with a single 
attendant. The Grahams obtuned trom 
the cause of qnarrel the nickname of Gra- 
moch an Garrigh, or Grahams of the Hens | 
idthough they certiunly loet no honour in 
the encounter, having fought like gam»< 
cocks. 

Donald of the Hammer was twice mar- 
ried. His second marriage was highly di>- 
pleanng to his eldest son, whom he had by 
his first wife. This yonng man, who«e name 
was Duncan, seems to have partaken rather 
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of the dupontioo of his ^rend&thcr* Alu- 
ter Saoileach, or the Peaceful, tbiin of the 
tnrbuleat spirit of his father the Hanuuerer. 
He quitted the family manuon in displea- 
sare, and paased to a farm called lavep- 
feUa, which his father had bestowed upon 
faiB nnrse in reward for her eminent eer- 
Tices. Duncan lived with this valnsd con- 
nexion of the family, who was now in the 
extremity of old age, and amused himself 
with attempting to improve the coltivation 
of the farm ; a task which not only was con- 
sidered as fw below the dignity of a High- 
land gentlcmaD, bat even regarded as the 
last-degree of d^^adation. 

The idea of his son's occupying himself 
iritb agricnltnral operations struck so much 
shame and anger into the heart of Donald 
the Hammerer, that his resentment against 
him became ungovernable. At length, as 
■he walked by his own side of the river, 
and looked towards Inverfalla, he saw, to 
his extreme displeasure, a number of men 
employed in digging and levelling the soil 
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ibr Whe }nt«nd«d cropi Boon ^ter, ht haA 
the addSttonal mortificatioii to see his roh 
'Come oat and mingle with the workmen, tk 
-if giviflg tbem Hirecliona ; tmA, &nally, be- 
held tin take Ae spAde oat of An awkward 
fellow's hand, and Sig a little bhat^, tto 
Bfaow him how to me it. This last act of 
degenflraojr drove tAe Hammerer frastiiT; 
he seized a enrragh, or boat oovertd with 
ioAiB, whi<A Wae ntaf, jumped ittto it nAA 
Jinaihed across the stream, with the detw* 
minatloti of destroying the aoD, who had, 
in his ojHnion, brought each unutterable 
disgrace upon bis family. The poor ngri- 
cultuiiat, seeing'hia father approadi in-snsli 
haste, luid having a shrewd g^esa of the 
nature of his paternal intentions, fl»d intb 
the house and hid hinMlf. Donald M- 
-lowed with his drawn weapon ; bat, decei- 
ved by passion' and darkness, be pluf^ed 
■his sword into the body of one wbom ho 
Miw lying on the bed-elothea. Instead of 
bis son, for wbom the l^w was IntoAded, it 
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Ug^tml OH the old foster-mother, to whom 
he owed hia life in infancy and eduoatioa 
in youth, and slew her on the spot. After 
this misfortune, Donald became deeply af- 
fected with remorse ; and, giving up all hie 
estates to his children, he retired to the Ab- 
bey <^ Saint Columbus, in lona, and passed 
the remainder of his days as a monk. 

It may eanly be believed, that there was 
little peace and quiet in a country abound- 
ing with such men as the Hammerer, who 
tiiougbt the practice of honest industry 
cm the part of & gentleman was an act of 
degeneracy, for which nothing short of 
death was an adequate [ranishment ; so that 
the disorderly state of dte Highlands was 
little short of that of the Isles. Still, how- 
«Ter, many of the principal chiefs attended 
oceauonally at the court of Scotland ; others 
were frequently obliged to send thmr aons 
to be educated there, iriio were retained ai 
hostages for the peaceful behaviour of tha 
4sl«a i so that by dc^ees they came to im- 
w2 
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^ve ^h We fatcreanng eWUimtSAn ^ bf4 
time*. 

Tbe authority -AiB^ «f the ^reat noUMJ 
'wiio heM e§ta(ieB in or adjacent t» tfa« 
fiigfatands, waa a means, thoagh a roagk 
iHie> of makiitg the district over wfiieh tbey 
texercised their |>oir«r, submit, in a oertar* 
d^et^ to the oct&Bibnal itiflnence of tM 
lairs. It is true, that the great BbfIb of 
Hontly, Argyle, Saliieriaud, and otbef nei- 
liles, did not entorce the LoivlaBd ijitiif- 
totiosa upon tbeir Highland Tsssalfi oot of 
Were zeal for their elviltSation, bat TSthet 
becfanse, by taking care to secure the power 
of the sovereign and the laws on their own 
side, they could make the infractieu df 
them by the smaller independent iMefb Ihfe 
pretext for breaking down en^e clana^ attd 
'Unding them to their own anthority. > 
' I will give yo4 an example of the Wn^ 
lier in which a noble lady chastised a I^t^ 
land cbi^ in the treign of James the Sixth. 
-Hie Head of the House of Gordon,: Cheft 
Marquis of Huntly, was by far the most 
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iwtnrflil lord m ike taorHi^m tiotiAtieB, tatA 
tiXM^iied gnat iQflu«DC« over the Highland 
tlOoM who iahabited the mooatluaa of Ba* 
deaori), which lay behind his extendve do^ 
mfttOB, Om <of ^e moat aurient ia tint «f 
Macintosh, a word which m«aiHi Child of 
tfa« Thafte, as they boast tJieir dmcMit from 
MacDuff, tba ceUbrated Thane of FiAf. 
1%iA hatlglity race bftVivi^ f^len at vimBnck 
with the Oordona, Willius MacIntDah, tlwit- 
■duefj oanied his enmity to go great a pltdi^ 
M to BQtpriae bad bam tbe Ca:BtIe o^f Anoh^ 
^dowb, b^oDgibg to tlie C^doa family. 
Tbe Matilda of Hontly 'rowed the aeverert 
veB^ance. H^e moved against the Stacln- 
foabfta Xtith hia bwa i^ivalry; md be leit 
-tooae upob tlia devoted -^be, ell each ne%h- 
'^Wtegl^avra aa li<oiiId do any thing, aa tbe 
«td phrase Was, for his loive or for h» feav. 
-MaietalMh, aft«r a rfiok-t ktniggle, foond 
'himaen obequal to austain the conflict, and 
tow Iblit h« «aa^ 'ritfaer beheld hb clah 
Intatly tttAnAjnated, Or contrivfe some modb 
f^ftaafpng.Umt.^'f^ Rsestraent. Of the 
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last he taw no chance, save by snrten' 
dering hinuelf into the power of the Mar- 
qoiB, and thus personaUy atoning for the 
offence which he had committed. To pei^ 
form this aet of generona devotion with 
as much chance of safety as poauhle, he 
chose a time when the Marqiua hinia^ 
was absent, and asking for the lady, whom 
he ja^ed likely to prove less iuezovable 
than her hnsband, he presented himsdf 
as the unhappy Lurd of Macintosh, who 
came to deliver himself up to the Gordon, 
to answer for his bnmiDg of Auchindown, 
and only denred that HunHy would spare 
Ids clan. The Marehioneas, a stem and 
Itangfaty woman, had shared deeply in ber 
husband's resentment. She regarded Mao- 
Ihtosh with a stem eye, as the hawk or eagle 
contemplates the prey within its dutch, 
and having spoken a word aside to her at- 
tendants, replied to the suppliant chief in 
this manner : — " Macintosh, you have of- 
fended the Gordon so deeply, that Handy 
has sworn by his fotlui's sonj, Uiat be will 
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HMttx pardon yml, tSl be ham btou^hl yout 
iwck to tlt« bl«^"— <* I will fltoop eVeb tb 
rthht humiliatiotii to weure th« «tftty of mj 
'AtbAr's faouse,-' eud Mafclntoab. Aad tt 
■tbis ibtetTKW passed in the kitcbcn of thfe 
'Cntle at' B(^ of Gicht, he nndid the coIIbt 
'«f his douUeti aad kneelisg dewn befort 
tiie hoge block on which, ia-(b« ifude hol>- 
-'pitltlily 'of Qm tiiAe» the slsdh buUocks anA 
tthMpwere htiiktb bp for tiM^ he leid.hfa 
4nek npM k, ezpeetln^t donbtless, that Ibb 
iaAy woiJd be setisfied <Hth this takat df 
unreserred aubmissioa. Bat &e ifiexon^ 
. 1M« Mertftaenfiaa made a biga to tli« eeo^ 
-frho atepped fmwari with bis hatchet r^ 
-fled, and striM^ JVtaelDtoaii'a btod fhim Uh 
body. 

AuMuie storj^ and X Will change tltb 
•tViijiKA. ItkidMof theftiftHlyef Gwden-; 
•not tbat'tbey w«te by vaf meeaa mora 
'bM<d-hMKed thab oA^ Se<Mi8h barona, 
who had feuJa WiUi the Highkndera, belt 
'beeftuae it (a 'Uie rbadiest wbioh ooonra to 
'my recoUeetioB. The i^qobarBoaa of Dee 
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Mde, a bold aad warUke people,' inhabiting 
the dales of Brae-mar, had taken offence 
at, and slaiD) a gentleman of consequenee* 
named Gordon of Brackley. The Marqaia 
of Huntly summoned his forces, to take a 
bloody vengeance for the death of a Gor- 
don ; and that none of the guUty tribe ought 
escape, eommnnicated with the Laird of 
Grant, a very powerfnl chief, who was an 
ally of Hontijr, and a relation, I believe, to 
the slain Baron of Brackley. They agreed, 
that, on a day appointed, Grant, with his 
clan in arms, should occupy the upper end 
of the vale of Dee, while the Grordons should 
ascend the river from beneath, each par- 
ty killing, homing, and destroying, with- 
out mercy, whatever and whomsoever they 
found before them. A terrible massacre was 
made among the Farqufaaraons, taken at ot^ 
awares, and placed betwixt two enemies. 
Almost all the men and women of the race 
were slain, and when the day was done, 
Huntly. found himself eucombered with 
about two hundred orphan children, whose 
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parenta had bcm killed. What bMame of 
thsm, yoa shall preaently hear. 

About a year after this foray, the I<urd 
of Crnutt chaneed to dine at the Marqois'e 
caade. He was, of ooura^ recuved with 
hiiidiiesB> and entertained with magnifi- 
cence. After dinner waa over, HunUy said 
to hia gneet, tliat he would show him some 
rare sport. Acoordingly,liecoDdnotedGrant 
to B balcony, which, as was frequent in old 
mannona, overlooked the kitchen, perhapa 
to permit the lady to ^ve an ocaasional 
eye to the operataons there. The nnme- 
rons servants of the Marqnis and his viu-> 
tors had already dined, and Grant beheld 
all the remuni of the victaala flang at 
random into a large troagh, like that out 
of which swine feed. While Grant was 
wondering what this conld mean, the mas- 
ter cook gave a signal with his ailveF whis- 
tle ; on which a hatch, like that of a dog-ken> 
Del, was nused, and there rushed into the 
kitchen, some shrieking, some shouting* 
•ome yelling — not a pack of hoaads, which. 
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in Dumber, &»ln, w4 tdntolt^ thoy £im^ 
ly reaembled, but a huge mob of otuldraD^ 
baJf Qftked, and totally wild in thor nu^n- 
Dera, who threw tjiejqpelvet od tbe cpn-, 
tenta of the trougfa, and' fought, Btru^Ied,, 
and clamovred, each to ^t the Iwg^at ehare. 
Grant was a man of bupuoUy, and did oat, 
lee in that degrading poene aU the aouu^ 
nent which bis npble host bad intendod t» 
4fford him. ** In the name of ^Qaven," ha 
raid, *' who are these nn&rtugate oi^tnreH 
that are fed like so maoy piga ?" — " Tbvy 
are the children ef tiimf) Farqnhwsoo^ 
whom we slew laat year on Dee Mde," m-r 
Iwered Huntly. The L^d felt more ^of&t 
«d thsA it would.hare been pnutwit or por 
Ute to ezpnas. " My lord," he wid> " my 
•vord helped to mak* these poor childrao 
orphwui and it is net ^ that your lotir 
sMp ahoidd be bnrdened with idi the ex*- 
peue oif maintaining them. Yon have sap* 
ported them for s year and day — allow ne 
ROW to tdu them to Caade-Grant, aad 
Juep tli^ fiw the same time tit my eost.'.' 
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Hoatly war tired of the jok« of the pig- 
troDgb, and williagly eonemtcd to bava ^km 
aa^ampliiwd rabble of children taken off 
Hie Imaia- He troaUed himMlf do duh* 
fbont them; and the Laird of Grant, ean7-i 
Wg them to hie eaetl^ had them diepeneA 
atooog biB elaOf and brought up decentljry 
giving them his own name of Grant ; bat 
^ u u6d their deiceifdantri ire still called 
the Race of Ae Trongb* to diBtiagaiah Aeni 
from the iamiliee e£ Hat tribe into irhiiidi 
tbejr were adopted. 

- Theee are inetancee of the eerere anm 
tlnrUj conrcieedbT- the great barone ores 
their j^hlandoeoghboiin and rasealc Still 
that sQthwty ptodaotda regard to the law% 
irliieh &tvy would not otherwiaa have reeeit 
Vf4< Theee mights' ierde, tboBgb poeaeMed 
9f gre^t power ia their joriWIiQliou, nerot 
effected entire independenoe, te bed been 
done by the old Lord* of the Iilee» idw 
made peaoe and WW mth England, withoat 
th» oomeat i^tke Kiag^of Soodand; wham* 
9M Argyht Haotl^, and other*, dviqm naad 
TOI. i. O 
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at least the pretext of the king's name an J 
authority, and were, from hahit and educa- 
tion, leBB apt to practise wild stretches of 
arMtrary power than the native chiefs of 
the Highlands. In proportion, therefore, 
as the influence of the nobles increased,' the 
eoontry approached more jiearly to cItUI- 
EatioD. 

It mnst not here be forgotten, that the 
increase of power acquired by the sove- 
reign, had been felt severely by one of his 
great feudal lords, for exercising violence 
■od oppression, even in the most distant 
extremity of the empire. Tlie Earl of Ork-i 
ney, descended from a natural son of Jame* 
v., and f^ conrae a consin-german of the 
reigning monarch, had indulged himself in 
extravagant excesses of arbitrary authority 
amongst the wild reoeases of the Orkney 
and Zetland islands. He had also, it was 
alleged, shown some token of a wish to as.^ 
some sovereign power, and had caused hie 
natural spn to defend theCaatie of Kirk- 
wall, hy force of arms, against the King's 
10 
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troops. For tliese offsnceB the earl was 
tried and executed at Edinburgli ; and Ms 
punkhment struck auch terror among the 
aristocracy, as made even those great lords^ 
whose power lay in the most distant and 
inaccessible places of Scotland, disposed to 
' be amenable to the royal authority. 

Having thus discussed the changes effect- 
ed by the nnion of the crowns on the Bor- 
ders, Highlands, and Isles, it remtdns to no- 
tice the effects produced in the Lowlands^ 
or more cirilized parts of the kingdom. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Iitfutiout J^ktt ft) SeMlMd of iAe Smovat 6f 
lAe Court to LomiM — Nmnerout Seotimtti 
tmploytd in Fm*ign MittOay Serewe —a ^ni 
01 TrmidUmg MenAatOa, o* Padtmm,m Ger- 
manj/~-Exetii4mt of tkt Pred^/ttrian Clergy 
to pta tM end to Famify Fevd*, and to exUnd 
Educatkn>r~EtlabtuhmetU, bjf Atir means, tf 

* Paroohial ScAoolt— James VL's Vuil to Scot- 
land in 1617— Am Death~Mt ChUdren, 

The Scottish people were booq made sen- 
uble, that if their courtiers and great men 
made fortonea hy King James's favoar, the 
nation at larg;e was not enriched hj the 
union of the crowns. Sdinbui^h was no 
longer the reudence of a Court, whose ex- 
penditure, though veiy moderate, was diffu- 
sed among her merchants and citizens, and 
was so far of importance. The sons of the 
gentry and better classes, whose sole trade 
had been war and battl^ were deprived of 
employment by the general peace with Eng- 
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land, and the natiou was likely to feel all the 
distresB arising from an excess of popula- 
tion. The wars on the Continent afforded 
B resooTCfl peculiarly fitted to the geniua of 
the Scots, who have always had a disposi- 
tion for visiling for^gn parts. The cele- 
brated Thirty Years' War, as it was called, 
was now raging in Germany, and a large 
national brigade of Scots were engaged 
in the service of Gustavns Adolphns, King 
of Sweden, one of the most saccessful ge- 
nerals of the age. Their total numbers may 
be guessed from those of the superior offi- 
cers, which amounted to thirty-four co- 
lonels, and fifty lieutenant-colonels. The 
similarity of the reli^ou of the Scots with 
that of the Swedes, and ^ome congenial re- 
«emblances betwixt the two nations, as well 
pM the high fame of Gustavus, made most 
of the Scots prefer the service of Sweden ; 
bat there Were others who went into that 
of the Emperor of Austria, of France, of the 
Italian States, — in short, they were dispersed 
as soldiers throughout all Europe. It was 
o2 
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tiot uBcommoo, wheb il {lartjr (^ Seota Woij 
momiting a breach, for tbem to fcekr sMm 
of the defendera call out in the Scottiah Ibn^ 
gnage, " ComA od, getatlemen ; thSa is il<A 
Kkegallautifi^itattheCroBsofEclhibargh,'* 
md thus leani tlirt '&icf -wtn oppoaeA M 
■»mt of tfaelr coontrymen engaged tm th4 
bftpoB^te ante. 1%« taste for fbtetgn MrtiM 
Was 80 Universal, that yoteag getttltemen «if 
ftttn^y, 'A'ho wished te see the world, uwd W 
travel on tiie Conliaeot from place to iilact', 
abd from stat« to atste, itnd defray tfi«tfr 
expenses by engaging tot a few weeks 4t 
tBdnths in miKtitfy aernce iti (^ gbrriiMft 
>orgaardfi eif «be «tate in which they tMadb 
tbeir tempotary resideiic*. It ift ImiI ^te^g 
■thtt Scots jaatfee to wy, *lrat w*i!e thriB wf- 
ing as nteKeoary Boldiopa, they acquired A 
%igh «lmraoter fot- vbuYBgo, mililaty ikjffi 
•and a ^thfal adherence to their engagta^ 
ittente. "fte Scots regimfenta ib the Sww- 
"dish ftervicA were tbe first troops wlio em'- 
"ployBd platoon firing, by tehieh they Bonti^ 
^ted gre&lJy to anhiere the decbive bafttle 
of Lutzeo. 
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graotB who ponraed Uie trad* «f mr vti 
A« Ceatiaent, dtera va> anoduir DuraeiwA 
dau wiio anderfax^ tbo toikome utd pM> 
-earions task of tmTellu^ morciisatB, or to 
'Vpaak jpiutily, of pe^an, and wen «mpl«^ 
-«d IB eondaolaBg dn petty island nmmatm, 
which gKve Ae iahabitatita ef <>«mHa]>, 
-Poland, and die northern patti «f Eno^ 
in genera), <^iportnBitiM ^ pnn^naJag an- 
iicl68ofdomeBticcoa'ftiii«M!». Then wen 
•at that time few towns, and m ^«sb town 
'tfa«« were few BhopBregidari^iBf>en''. Wheh 
an inhabitant of the country> of bigk<or low 
-degr^ had to piir fctn te asy artlele Af Arera 
•or doBtntlc eobTObieWra wUch he did net 
-lliBnafaetare kdiMttf, hti was obliged t» «»■ 
^tend at liie next fair, to whiuh the trttvth- 
ting mtftdbODta BdcAwd, in vrtm to -esiMM 
•fiim goods to sate. Or if the bttyer dM 
\utt ohoese to take that trouble, he mak 
'WaktiU noma pedlar, who carried bis goedb 
'Ml hortebafck, in a etttalt waie, <m'^ihbp« 
In a pack upon lua ahotiMerB, mada faik 
mmdering jdmtiey lliMmgh the vooatxj*. 



Ifil IHPEBFBCl' EMPORCEUENT 

It haA been made matter of ridlculd against 
tiie Scots, that this traffic fell into their 
bands, aa a frugal, patient, provident, and 
laboriouB people, poseeeung some share of 
«dacation, which we shall presently see was 
now becoming general amongst them. But 
we cannot think that the business which rer 
quired such attributes to succeed in it, conld 
bo dishonourable to those who pursued it; 
and we believe that those Scots who, in ho- 
nest commerce, supplied fordguers with the 
goods they required, were at least as well 
employed as tboBe who aaaiated them in killr 
ing each other. 

While the Scots thus continued, to im- 
|n:ov« Htxar condition by enterprise abroad, 
they gradually sunk into peaceful habits 
at borne. In the wars of Queen Mary's 
time, and those of King James's minority* 
we brnve the authority of a great lawyer, 
the first Earl of Haddington, geoerally 
icnown by the name of Tom of the Cow- 
gste, to assure ns, that " the whole coun- 
try was 80 miserably distracted, not only 
by tlu accoBtomed barbarity of the Highr 
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]an^ and Borderi, wUoli wm ^raatly tB> 
ereued, but bj tbe ornel diMBuioiH uising 
ftom pablje faetioni and private fenda, that 
men of every rank duly wore ated-jat^B) 
Imapac^M or beRd^pieees, plate-alearee, and 
^toU and poniarda, being as neceBaary partt 
of Amt apparel u their doableta and breed>» 
ca.* Th^ di^osition was, of coarse, aa 
warlike aa tlmr dress; and de same an* 
thority wfonns ns, that wbaterer was Hit 
BMwe flf their assemblies or meetutgs, figbtk 
and affirays were the neaessary conaequenc* 
Iwlfffe theyaapanitad; and this not at pw^ 
liBBcnta, oonrentione, trysts, and markeli 
011)7, hut Iftnriae in ebaTehyardB, Eharcbsa^ 
Bbd plaotl appmited for the azernae of r» 
ligitm. 

This nniTerHbl state of disorder was Hot 
•*iMg to any want of laws against' aaA 
fenortaitiaa ; on the contrary, tbe Scotliab k> 
gialatiwe waa mora BfiTere than t3«t of Engk 
land, accoontiiig a slaBghtar iakiag {daee 
•n 4 swdd an qiirrnli. withoal pnnooa ma- 
liae, aa maider, which the law of England 
nUcd — d e r the- inlder denominatMn aff 
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muieUogtater. And this aeventj wad in* 
troduced into the law, expressly to reBtrun 
the peculiarly^ farious temper of the Scot- 
tish nation. It was not, therefore, laws 
which were awanting to restrain violenoe, 
but the r^ular and due execution of such 
as existed. An ancient Scottish stateaman 
and judge, who was also a poet, has allu> 
ded to the means used to save the guilty 
from deserved panishment. " Wa are al- 
lowed some alcill," he says, *< in malciiy 
good laws, but God knows how ill they are 
kept and enforced ; mnce a man accnsed of 
a crime will frequently appear a$ the bar of 
the court to which he is summoned, with 
flucb a company of armed friends at his back^ 
as if it were his purpose to defy and iatirai* 
date both judge and jury." The interest 
of great meu, moreover, obtained often by 
bribes, interposed between a criminal and 
justice, and saved by court favour the Uf<i 
which was forfeited to the laws. 

James made great reformation in these 
particulars, as soon as his power, increased 
by the union of the two kingdoms, gave 
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liim the means o{ doing so. The lawB> aa- 
we have seen in more cases than onet were 
eitforced with greater suTerity; and the asr 
nstaoce of powerful fiiends, nay, the ioterw 
position of courtiers and favourites, was lem 
succeHsfiil iu interfering with thp coarse of 
justice, or obtaining remissions and par-^ 
dons for condemned criminals. Tbos the 
wholesome terror of justice gradually im- 
posed a restraint oa the general violence 
and disorder which had followed the civil 
wars of Scotland. Still, however, as the 
barons held, by means of their heredita- 
ry jurisdictions, the ezdusiye right to try 
and to punish such crimes as were commit- 
ted on their own estates ; and as they often 
4id not choose to do so, either because the 
action had been comnutted by the baron's 
own direction ; or that the malefactor wta 
• strong and active partizan, of whom ser* 
vice the lord might have need; or because 
Uie judge and criminal stood in some d^ree 
9f relationship to each other ; in all such 
cases, the cnlprit's Mcape from justice wa« 
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a ateuiaay coineqiumoe. Ncivtrdiiel«w^ 
TiewiDg: ScoHand g^erallj, Hie pn^;rea8 of 
public justice at tlie coaimencement td tho 
flsrcnteei^h centmy, vraM mneb purer, and 
leu liable to intermplaoa, than in formal 
age% and tbe ^sorden of the coantry wera 
fewer in pra^ortion. 

The law and its terrort bad iti effect is 
preventing the frequenoy of orime; bnt it 
oonld not have been in the powi^ of meiv 
hiunaB Isfr^ and the pnniafamenti whioh 
they enaeted, to eradicate from the national 
feeUnga the proneneu to Tiolenoe, and Urn 
Hikat of revcmge, which had been so long a 
general charaotsriatio of the Scottish pe»* 
pie. The heatbeniah sod acooraed custom of 
dea<Hy fend, or the d«^» aa it was thm^^ 
ef exacting blood for blood* and perpetnan 
ling a ehanoe quarrel, by ban^g it down 
to fntnrs generations, could only gire jdaca 
to those pare religious doctrines vhie^ taaBk 
men to practise, not the rerenge, bat tha 
fofgiTeness of injuries, aa the only n 
«f acqoiring tlieiaTOQT of H^ran. 
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The Presbyterian preachflra, in throwing 
away tfie es:tem«l pomp and cereoionial of 
religious worship, had inccdcated, in iU 
place, the most severe obeervaUon of mo- 
r^ty< it was objected to them, indeed* 
tliBt, as ia tJieir model of charch govem- 
ntent, the Scottieb elergy clumed an un- 
due influeace over state affiura, so, in their 
professions of doctrine and practice, they 
veiled towards an ascetic system, in which 
too much weight was had on venial tians- 
g^ressions, and the opinions of other Chris- 
tian churches were treated with too little 
liberality. But no one who eonsiderB their 
worhs, and their history, can deny to those 
TBspectable men, the merit of ^actising, in 
tiie moat rigid extent, the strict doctrines 
of morality fvhioh they tanght. They de- 
spised wealth, shunned even harmless plea- 
sures) and acquired the love of their docks, 
by attending to their temporal as well as 
spiritual diseases. They preached what they 
themselves seriously believed, and they were 
Jietieved because they spoke wiUi all the ear- 
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BflstDMSofeoBvidtioii. ThtrftftatAjui^et 
example nor pvacept t» impiwve tiia man 
ignorant of thedr hearan, and ofiea aadan- 
gered tbor own Uvea ia BttuDpttDf* to put 
a st4ip to the feada aad fra^s wtvch <bUjr 
oeenrred is their baonda. It is recorded ef 
• worUiy dergymao, whofe padah waa per 
coUarlj diatractad by the Iwawla oCtlie ^lue* 
reUome inhabitants, that he oaed eoortanUy 
to wear a atoot ated headpiece^ which bore 
■n odd i^pearance aootrasted with hia vim- 
cical dnaa. The porpeee wa% that wbM 
h» aaw awords draws m the atreet, whiiA 
waa ahnoat daily, he imght run between 
the combatanta, and thoa aepaiate tbM% 
•m& leaa risk of being killed ^3J a ehmee 
Uow. So that hia rimtatoHe and daonft- 
leu bomamty waa peTpetaaUjr pboBg iSm 
-life in dai^ier. 

The clergy of that day wen frequmtiy 
leapectable from thur birth and oomui^ 
'ions, often from their leamiag, attd at all 
timea from thor charaeter. llMae t^aaJa- 
tiea enabled them to intense with tBM^ 
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eroB iBthelsndaoftholKiroilBwd^trj) 
md tfaey oftea brought to nuldsr and non 
peaceful thougfata, men who would not have 
ItBtened to any atfaer iBtercsaaota. There 
n no doabt, that these goad meo, and tbt 
CkriatiBnity which they taught, ware me 
of the prhieipal aiaane of correotnig the fo- 
Tious temper and TeTengefal habita of the 
ScOttaah natioii, in wboae eyea Uoodahed 
and deadly' vengMnoe had been till then a 
iirtiM. 

Berides the preeepta aod ezamplea of re> 
ligion and morality, the eBoovragemeat of 
geaeral information and knowledge ia olw 
an effeetoal mode of taming and eabduing 
tiie wild habits of a military and barba- 
rons people. For this also the Lowlands ef 
ScodaiKl wars indebted to the FreBbyteriaa 
mlniitem. 

IW Catbolie dergy had been especially 
lastroioeatKl ia the Aiiuidalion of three usi* 
Tornties In-Sootland, namely, those of Olas* 
^ow, St Andrews, and Aberdaes ; buttbese 
*]iUoes (^ edneation, from the vary natnrA 
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of diMT inttitutions* were only calculated 
for the education of atudenU deaigDed fot 
the church, or of those youths from among 
the higher cUssee of the laity, whom their 
parenta might wish to receive aneh infor- 
oiation as. might qualify then for lawyers 
and statesmen. The more noble view of 
the Reformed Church, was to extend the 
blesaingB of knowled^ to the lower, as well 
AB the higher, cla8M» of sodety. 

The preachers of the KeformatioD had 
appealed to the Scriptures as the rule of - 
their doctrine, and it was their honoura- 
ble and liberal desire, that the poorest, as 
well ae the rieheat man, should have an 
opportunity of judging, by his own peru- 
sal of the sacred volume, whether they bad 
interpreted the text truly and faithfully. 
The inventJon of printing had made the 
Scriptures accesuble to every one, and the 
clergy desired that the meanest peasant 
should have the skill necessary to peruse 
them. John Knox, and other leaders of the 
Congr^^tion, had, from the very era of Uie' 
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BcfsmuUioii) pnMed tbe duty of rewrrin^ 
ftom the oDDfiscated rcvennes of the Ro* 
miah Chord 1^ meaaB of providing fw 
the clergy intfa decency, and of establbliT 
iag GoUc^ee and icho^ for the eduoation 
of yonth ; but tbcnr wiaheB were foe a long 
time diaapfMHated by the avarice of the no* 
luliity sad gentry, who were determioied to 
Mtain for tlMsr own nee the spoils o£ tha 
embolic Omrcb, sad by the atormy coaa- 
tilezioQ of the tiiaea, in which little warn re^ 
garded saTe what belonged to polidos atid 
war. 

At lenglii the legialatarc^ cluefly I^ tba 
influence of the clergy, was indaced to 
aathoriae Uie soUe enactment, wluoh ap- 
peuta a Mhool te be kept in every |>ariab 
«f Seotlaa^ at a low rate of endowment 
iaaUed, bat anoh as enablea every poor maa 
witUn ike parish to praenre for hia <^ild* 
twn the Icaowle^e of roadiDg and writing; 
aad affordfl an opfwrtunity for those who 
■how m decided taste for learning, toobtun- 
Buch, progreaa in dasaioal kncnriAlge, m: 
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may fit tbera for collie BtudiM. There caid 
be DO doubt, ibat the opportunity sfforded* 
of proGuriDg insteuetioD tbiu easily, leodedi 
in the course of a generatJon, greatly to tn- 
vilize and humanize the character of the 
Scotch nation; and it is equally certain* 
that this general access to useful knowledge, 
has not only ^ven rise to the success of 
many men of genius, who otherwise would 
neyer have aspired above the humble raak 
in which ibey were bom, but has raised 
the common people of Scotland is generalf 
in knowledge, sagacity, and intelligence, 
many d^rees abore those of most other 
countries. 

The Highlands and islands did net sharA 
the infiuenoe of religion and educalioii, 
which so essentially benefited their Lowtand 
coontrymen, owing to their speaking a lan-^ 
gnage different from the test oi Scotland,' as 
well as to the difficulty, or rather at that time 
the impossibility, of establishing churches 
or schools in such a remote country, and 
among^ natives of such wild manners. 
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To the nign of Jamet VI. it is onij av- 
oesaary to add, that in 1617 he revisited 
his ancient kingdom of Scotland, from the 
■ame instinct, as his Majesty was pleased 
to express it, which induces salmon, aftet 
they have visited the sea, to return to the 
river in which they have heen bred. 

He was received with every appeaianoe 
of affecUon by Mb Scottish snbjects; and the 
only subject of suspicion, doubt, or quarrel^ 
betwixfrtha King and them, arose from the 
parUality ha evinced to the form and ritnal 
of the Church of England. The true Pres- 
byterians groaned heavily at seeing cho> 
rtsterH and Bin^ng boys arrayed in wbita 
surplices, and at hearing them chant dte 
service of the Church of England ; and thejr 
ware iir despair when they saw bis Majesty's 
private chapel adorned with pictures repre* 
senting scriptural subjects. All this, and 
every thing like an established and preacti* 
bed foTib in prayer, in garb or decoration, 
was, in their idea, a greater or less approxU 
mstion to the practices of the Cboreh «f 
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Rodft. tUs vh^ iadMd, imn preja- 
dioe, bat it was a piejndice of lUtle eonw- 
^BBc» in itself, end Jmih onght to baM 
nther respected tkan csmbatod feeling* 
■winectcd trHh much dint win both moral 
Wid rtUgioiW) aadhonoornt the right vhidi 
his ScotttBh nthjecta might jostly cdum ta 
Worriiip Ood afiar their own maimar, and 
Mat aocording ta the rulea and oeremonie* 
«if a fareign coastry. Hia obititaoy on thii 
ftlnt vmm, h uw Bi W» aatis&d widi cany 
iag tbraogh the Artielea cf Perth, ahoadj 
tmntioned, which were finally admitted in 
Ab yvar itftar hb vi^t ta Scotland. He 
teft to Ub auoceaMT Uie lash of acoompiiBh- 
tag ft oemplflte oonfimnity, in ritual and 
''ootriBe, Ibetween the ohwahea of Sontli 
*ad North Britain — and very de^ the at* 
*"opt eost him. 

In the year 1635, Jamea died. He vaa 
Ae Icaet dignified and acoompltsfaed of ^1 
U> &iai}y > kit, at the sane time, the mwt 
*"««»atB. RohertIL, the first of the Stew- 
*(t Um^y^ ti^ n ^ tni^ in peace; bat 
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Robert III. had sunk uAder thi {ubtty 
losses which he had sustaioed ; James L was 
murdered ; James IL lulled by the burst- 
ing of a cannon; James III., (whom James 
VI. chiefly resembled,) was privately slain 
after the battle of Saucfaie-Bura ; Jamea IV. 
fell at Flodden ; James V. died of a broken 
heart ; Henry Darnley, the father of James 
VI. was treacherously murdered ; and his 
■mother, Queen Mary, was tyrannically be- 
headed. Hehimself alone, without courage, 
without sound sagacity, without that feel- 
ing of dignity which should restrun a prince 
from foolish indulgences, became King of 
the great nation which had for ages threat- 
ened to subdue that of which he was born 
monarch; and the good fortune of the Stew- 
art &mily, which seems to have existed in 
his persondone, declined and totally decay- 
ed in those of his successors. 

James had lost his eldest son, Henry, a 
youth of extraordinary promise. His second, 
Charles I., succeeded him in the throne. 
He left also one daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
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tied to Fndaric^ tfae Elactor Palatine ef 
ti)« Gwmaa empire He was an unforto* 
nate prinoe, and witk a view of «btaiiiiog the 
Idag^m of Bohemia* engaged in a rninoat 
war with tbe Emperor, by irbicli he lost his 
hereditary dominiona. But the Elector** 
vni fiartune was redeemed in the person of 
luB descendants, from whom ^miDg the 
Toyal £uai]y which now poseeas the Britiah 
lliroae, m rigiit of &te FiineeM ElizabeUu 
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CHAP. VIII. 

JXteotUaitt txcitad during James't Beign — m- 
ereaged untfer Charles — Introduction o/* tit 
English l,Uurffi/ into the ScotH^ Charek-r- 
NatUmal CovettarU— The Scottith Army erOert 
England — Coneesswiu<^tAeKinifto^Zionf 
Parliament, vpon which &e Seotlitk Army r^ 
tttrra home — (^arU» vititt Scotland, andgaim 

■ ocwr llA« Marquis ef Montrote to Ab Soj/dt 
CauM—TlU Two Portia tf Camtlign tmd 
Jtoumdheadt—Amtt tfFHie Mmien tf Aa 
MouM^Cemnoiu—Cimi Wvr vt Enj^ami* 

■ Cbablib I., vh.9 mcoeeded his &tW 
JuoM, WW a Prince vhoee personal qoali- 
tiMwenczeallevt. It vw Bidd of lum jui. 
\ji Uiat eonndered am a ivirato gtntlenuiif 
time -WM not a vtan konoiwable, virtuous* 
and Fslig^oiu man* in lu* dominiona. Ha 
wae a kind &th«r, nuwter, and eren too 
affafitionate hiMbandt pennitting tho Qoeep' 
Henrietta Uariat tba bcaatifnl dangfatar tf 
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Henry IV. of France, to influence his go- 
Ternment too mach. Charles bad also llie 
dignity which his father totally wanted; 
and there iano just occa^on to question 
that so good a man as we have described 
him, bad the intention to rule hiB people 
juBtly and mercifully, in place of enforcing 
the ancient feudal thraldom. But on the 
other hand, he entertained extravagant ideas 
of the regal power, feelings which, being pe- 
culiarly unsuitable to the times in which he 
lived, occasioned bis own tot^ rain, apd, 
for a time, that of his posterity. 

The English people had been now, for a 
century and more, relieved from the Bevere 
yoke of the nobles, and bad forgotten how it 
had pressed upon their forefathers. What 
bad galled them in the late rtago, were the 
■•laetions of King James, who, to indulge 
Jns prodigal liberality to worthless (avonr- 
ites, bad extort«d from Parliament large 
BupplieB, and having misapplied these, bad 
■endeavoured to obtain others by granting 
to in^vidoala, for sums of money, exclnsive 
ligfati to sell certain commodities iriiicb 
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the monopolist unmediBtely rused to a high 
rate^ &nd made a Urge fbrtoae,' while the 
king got little by the bribe which he had 
received, and the subject* Buffered extreme- 
ly by the price of articles, secesBaries per- 
hapaoflifa,b^gtmdaIynuBed. Yetjames, 
finding that s spirit of opposition had arisen 
within the Hoose of Commons, and that 
grants of money were obtained with diffi- 
cnlty, would not re&ain from such indirect 
practices to obtain money from the people 
without the consent of their representatives 
in Parliament, It was his oliject also to sap- 
port the royal power in the fall authority^ 
which, by gradual encroachments, it attain- 
ed daring the reign of the Tudors ; and h« 
was disposed to talk high of his preroga- 
tive, for which he stated himself to be ac- 
coontahle to God alone ; whereas it was the 
jost piindple of the House of Commons, 
that the power of the king, like every other 
power in the constitution, was linuted by 
the law^ and vras legally to be resisted when 
it trespassed b^ond them. Such were the 
VOL. I. , O 6 
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disputes whicb James held with bis sqV 
jects. His timidity prevented him from 
pnahiiig his cl^ms to extremity, and al- 
though courtly divines and ambitious law- 
yers were ready to have proved, as they 
pretended, bis absolute and Indefeasible 
right to obedience, even in unconstitutiotuil 
commands, he shrunk fVom the contest, and 
left to bis son much ducontent which his 
conduct had excited, but which did not im- 
mediately break into a flame. 

Charles held the same opinions of his own 
rights as a iuonarch, which had been infused 
into him by his father's instructions, and he 
was obstinate and persevering where James 
had been timid and flexible. Aibitrary 
courts of justice, particularly one termed 
the Star-chamber, afforded the King the 
means of punishing those who opposed 
themselves to the royal will ; but the vio- 
lence of authority only increased the sense 
of the evil, and a general discontent ag^st 
the King^s person and prerf^tive began to 
prevail throughout England. 

These menacing appflaranoes were much 
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mcmsed by reli^ous motives. TbeChurcb 
of England had t>een unce the Refonni^ 
tioo giadnally dividing into two parties, one 
of whicbi wannly approved of by King 
James, and yet more keenly patroDised by 
CharleS) v&a pecnliatly attached to the rites 
and ceremonies of the charch, the atrict obr 
servance of partioolar fomu, and the 009 
of certfUQ. pontifical dresseB when divine 
Borvice was petformed. A nnmerooa party 
called the Puritans, althoagh they complied 
with the model of the Church of England, 
oonBidered these peculiar rites and formali- 
ties, on which the High Churchmen, as the 
opposite party began to be called, laid such. 
stress, as remains of Popery, and things 
therefiu'e to be abolished^ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Land, 
a man of talents and learning, was dev(^ 
tedly attached to the High Church inte- 
rest, and, counteuanced by Charles, he re- 
solved to use all the powers, both of the 
eMl and spiritual courts, to subdue the 
ralractory spirit of the Puritans, and en- 
Corce their compliance with the ceremo- 
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ni«B which be thought bo easential to the 
well-being of the church. If men had been 
left to entflrtain calm and quiet thoughts on 
these pointa, thoy would in Ume have dis- 
covered that^ having chosen what was es- 
teemed the most siutahle rules for the na- 
tional church, it would have been more wise 
and piadent to leave the consciences of the 
hearers to determine whether they would 
conlbrm to tbem^ or assemble for worohip 
elsewhere. But pTOsecntlons, fines, pillo- 
ries, and imprisonments, employed to re- 
strtun relig^oOB opinions, only make them 
bum the more fiercely ; and those who Enih- 
mitted to such snfFerings with patience ra- 
tber than renounce the doctrines they had- 
esponsed, were counted as martyrs, and fol- 
lowed accordingly. These diuiensions in 
church and state continued to estate Eng- 
land irom year to year ; bat it was the dis- 
turbances of Scotland which brought theiti 
to a crisis. 

The King had kept firmly in view his 
fathei^s favourite project of bringing the 
Cliurch of Scotland, in point of church go- 



Vflmment and church cerflraonles, to the 
same model with that of Eogland. Bat to 
settle a national chorch, with a gradation 
of dignified clergy, required lai^e funds, 
which Scotland could not afford for such a 
purpose. In this dilemma, the King and 
his counsellors teaolred, by one sweeping 
act of revocation, to reBume to the Crown, 
all the tithes and benefices which had been 
conferred upon laymen at the Reformation, 
and thus obtain the funds necessary to en- 
dow the projected bishoprics. 

I must try to explain to you what tithes 
are : By the law delivered to the Jewc^ 
the tithes, that is the tenth part of the year- 
ly produce of the land, whether in animala 
born on the soil, or in com, fmil, and veger- 
table productions, were destined to the sap- 
pott of the priests. The same rule was 
adopted by the Christian Church, and the 
tithes were levied from the farmer or pos- 
sessor of the land, for the muntoiance of 
the eodesiastical establisbmente. When th& 
Beformation took place, ihegreat nobles and 
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gentry of Scotland got grants of these tithes 
from the crown, engaging to take upon 
themselves the support of the clergy, whom 
they paid at as low a rate as possible. Those 
Dohles and gentry who held such gifts, were 
called Titulars of tithes, answering to the 
EngUshphraseoflmpropriators. Theyused 
the privileges which they had acquired with 
great rigour. They would not soffier the 
farmer to lead a sheaf of com from the field 
until the tithe had been selected and re- 
moved, and in this way exercised their 
right with far mor$ severity than had been 
done by the Roman Catholic clergy, who 
usually accepted a certun reasonable sum 
of money, end thus left the proprietor of 
the crop to manage it as he would, instead 
of actually taking the tidies in kind. But 
the titulars, as they used their privy^e with 
rigour and to the utmost, were equally te- 
nacious in retaining iu 

When assembled in Parliament, or, as 
it was termed, the ConventJon <^ Estates, 
the lords who were possessed of grants of 
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tithes determined that, rather than yield 
to the revocation proposed hy the Earl of 
mthiedale, who was the royal commiarion- 
er, they would massacre him and Ma ad- 
herents in the face of the assembly. This 
purpose was bo decidedly entertained, that 
Lord Belhaveo, an old blind man, placed him- 
self close to the Earl of Dumfries, a sap- 
porter of the intended rcTocation, and keep- 
ing hold of his iifflgbhoiir with one hand, for 
which he apolt^zed, as being necessary to 
enable Mm to support himself, he held in the 
other the hilt of a dagger concealed in his 
bosom, that, as soon as the general signal 
should be giTen, he might play his part in 
the tragedy hy plunging it into Lord Dnm- 
fiifls's heart, Nithisdale, learning Bonething 
of this desperate resolution, gave the revoca- 
tion up for the time, and retomed to court. 
The King, however, was at length able, 
by the assistance of a convention of the 
clergy summoned bother hy the bishops, 
and by the general clamour of the land-own- 
ers, who compluned of the rigorous exac- 
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tions of the titulars, to obtun a partial axa- 
render of the tithes ioto the power of the 
crown. The power of levying them in kind 
was BDppreesed ; the landholder waa invest- 
ed with a right to have the tithe upon pay- 
ing a modified sum, and to porcham the 
entire right from the titular (if he had the 
means to do eo) at a rate of purchase re- 
stricted to seven years' rent. 

These alterations were attended with the 
greatest advantages to the country in pro- 
cess of time, hut they were very ofi^nsive 
to the Scottish nobility. 

Charles also made an attempt to reverM 
some of the attainders which had taken 
place in hie fether's time, particolarly that 
of Stewart, Earl of BothweU. Much oi 
this turbulent nobleman's forfeited proper- 
ty had fallen to the lot of the Lords of 
Baccleuch and Cessford, who were com- 
pelled to surrender a part of their spoils. 
These proceedings, as well as the revocor 
tion of the grants of tithes, highly irrita^ 
ted the Scottish nobility, aod some wild 
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propOBftU W6re held aiaong thetn for dethro- 
ning Cfaarlefl, and planng the Marqtiis of 
Hamilton on the throne. 

The only remarkable consequence of this 
intrigue, was a trial in the long forgot- 
ten Coart of Chivalry, the last, it may be 
■apposed, that Trill ever take place. Do- 
nald Lord Eeay affirmed, that Mi David 
Bamiay had nsed certain treasonable ex- 
premionB in his, the said Donald's, hearing. 
Both were summoned to appear before the 
High Constable of England. They appear- 
ed accordingly, in great pomp, attended by 
thrir friends. 

*' Lord Reay," says an eyft-witness, " was 
clothed in black velvet, embroidered with 
nlTer, carried Ids aword in a silver embroi- 
dered belt, and wore around Ms nAck his 
badge as a Baronet of Nova Scotia. He was 
a tall, black, swarthy man, of a portly and 
stout demeanonr." The defender was next 
ushered in, a ^r man, and having a head of 
raddy hair so boshy and long, that he was 
usually termed Ramsay Redhead. He was 
dressed in scarlet, so richly embroidered 
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with gold, that the cloth could soucely 
be diBcenied, but he was totally unarmed. 
While they fixed their eyes on eaoli odier 
sternly, the charge vaa read, statiiig that 
Kamsay, the defendant^ bad uTged him, 
Lord Beay, to engage in a coiis[UTacy for de- 
throning the King, and placing the Marqaia 
of Hamilton upon the throne. He added, 
that if Ramsay B}iDald deny tbia, be would 
prove him a villain and tnutor by dint of 
eword. Kamsay, for ansTrer, called Smj, 
" a liar and a barbarous villain, and pro- 
tested he should die for it." They exchan- 
ged gloves. After many delays, the Court ' 
named a day of combat, assigning as the 
weapons to he used, a spear, a long sword, 
and a short sword or a dagger. The most 
minute circumstances were arranged, and 
provision was even made at what time the 
parties might have the assistance of ar- 
mourers and tailors, with hammers, nuls, 
files, scissars, bodkins, needles, and thread. 
But now, when you are perhaps ezpecUng, 
with curiosity, a tale of a bloody fight, I 
haw to acqoaint yoa tbattha King forbade 
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the combat, and the affiur was pnt to aleep. 
Timea w«re greatly changed since the days 
wheo almost every species of accosation 
might be tried by duel. 

Charles visited his native country in 1 633, 
for the purpose of being crowned. He was 
received by the people at first with great ap- 
parent affection, hut discontent arose on its 
being observed, that he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of pressing upon the bishops, who 
had hitherto only worn plain black gowns, 
the use of the more splendid vestments of 
the English Church. This alteration of ha- 
lut grievously offended the Presbyterians, 
who saw in it a &rther approximation to 
the Romish ritual ; while the nobilityj re- 
membering that they had been partly depri- 
ved of their tithes, and that their possession 
of the church lands was in danger, saw with 
great pleasure the ' ohnoxious prelates, for 
whose sake the revocation had been mad^ 
incnr the odinm of the people at large. 

It was left for Arcbbiabop Laud to bring 
all this slumbering discontent into action, 
by an attempt to introduce into tite divine 
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semcci of the Church of Scotland a Form 
of Common Prayer and Liturgy similsr to 
that used in England. ThiB, however rea- 
sonable an institation in itself, was at va- 
riance with the cbaractw of Presbyterian 
worship, in which the clergyman always ad- 
dressed the Deity in eztemporaneoos pray- 
er, and in no prescribed, or rt^olar form of 
words. King James himself, when courting 
the favour of the Presbyterian party, had 
called the English service an ill-mombled 
mass; forgetting that the objection to that 
ceremony applies, not to the prayers, which 
most be excellent, since they are chiefly ex- 
tracted from Scripture, bat to the worship 
of the Eucharist, which Proteatante think 
idolatrouB,and to the Berrice,as bdi^f eoucb* 
ed in a fbr^n language. Neither of these 
oljjections applies to the English form of 
prayer ; but the ezpresnon of the King wM 
not forgotten. 

Upon the wIm^ this new and moat ob* 
noxious change in the fwm of public wor- 
ship^ throughout Scotland, where tibie no- 
bility were known to be in a state of great 
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diflCOQtent, wm vety ill-timed. Right or 
wTODg, the people ia general were prejudi- 
ced agaiiut the innovation, and yet it was 
to be attempted, withoat any other authority 
than that of the King and the Biehope; 
while both the Parliament, and a CSeneral 
Assembly of the Charch of Scotland, had 
a right to be eonsnlted in a matter so im- 
portant. 

The rash and fotal experiment was made, 
23d July 1637, in the High Charch of St 
Giles, Edinburgh, where the dean of the 
city prepared to read the new aerrlce before 
a nameroos, concourae of persona, none of 
whom seem to have been favonrably dispo- 
sed to its reception. As the reader of the 
prayers announced the Collect for the day, 
an old woman, named Jenny Oedde% who 
kept a green-stall in the High Street, bawl- 
ed ont — " The deil colick in the wame of 
thee, thoa false thief! doat thou say the 
mats at my lug?" With that she flung at 
the dean's head the stool upon which she 
had been sitting, and a wild tumult instant- 
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If commenced. The women of lower con- 
dition flew &t the dean, tore the mrplice 
from hiB shoalders, and drove him oat of the 
charch. The Bishop of Edinhurgh moant- 
ed the palpit, but was also assailed with 
missiles, and the windows were broken witli 
stones flung hj a disorderly multitude from 
without. This was not all: the prelateswere 
assaulted in the street, and misosed by the 
mob. The life of the Bishop of Argyle waa 
with difficulty saved by Lord Roxboi^h, 
who carried him home in hia carriage, sor- 
rounded by his retinue with drawn swords. 

This tumult^ which has now somethii^ 
ludicrous iu its details, was the signal for a 
general resistance to the reception of the 
Service-book throughout the whole conn- 
try. The Privy Coundl of Scotland were 
lake-warm, or rather cold, in the cause. 
They wrote to Charles a detailed account of 
the tumults, and did not conceal, that the 
opposition to the measure was spreading far 
and wide. 

Charles was inflexible, and showdd his 
displeasure even in trifles. It was the an- 
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ctent custom, tbat a fool, or Jester, mm 
mainttuoed at court, privileged to break hia 

sat^caljeetaatnuidoin. The post was then 
held by one Archie Armstrong, who, as he 
saw the Archbishop of Cauterbory posting 
to court, in consequence of the mortifying 
tidings ironi Scotland, could not help whis- 
pering the sly question, " Who's fool now, 
my lord ?" For this jest, poor Archie, ha- 
ving been first severely whipped, was dis- 
graced and dismissed from court, where no 
fool has again been admitted, at least in an 
avowed and official capacity. 

Bat Archie was a more accessible object of 
punishment than the malcontents in Scot- 
land. It was in vain that Charles sent down 
repeated and severe messages, blaming &e 
Privy Council, the Magistrates, and all who 
^d not pnnisti the rioters, and enforce the 
readingoftbe Service-book. Theresietance to 
the measure, which was at Smi tumultuous, 
and the work of the lowest order, had now 
assumed quality and consistence. More than 
Uiirty peers, and a very great proportion of 
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the gsntiy of ScoUand, blether with the 
greater patt of tiie royal bai^hB^ had, before 
the month of December, agreed not merely 
to oppose the Service-book, bnt to act toge- 
tlier in renatanee to the further intriuione 
of Prelacy. They were kept in union and 
directed by repreeentatiTee appointed from 
amiHig themselves, and forming sepeiate 
Committeea, or, as they ven termed, Ta- 
bles or Boards of muiagement. 

Under the auspices of these Tables, or 
Ck>mmittees, a species of engagwneut, or 
declaration, was drawn op» the jttincipal 
object of which was, the eradication of Pre- 
lacy in all its modifications, and the esta- 
blishment of Presbytery on its potest and 
most simple basis. This engagnnent was 
«Alled the National Covenant, as resembling 
those covenants which, in the Old Testa- 
ment, Grod is sud to have made with the 
jwi^le of Israel. The terms trf this memo- 
rable league professed the Reformed &iUi, 
and abjured the rites and doctrines of the 
Romish Church, with which were clasaed 
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die newly imposed littn^ and Canons. 
This Covenant, which had for its object to 
annnl all of Prelatic innovation that James's 
policy, end his son's violflnco, had been able 
to introduce into the Presbyterian Church, 
was sworn to by hundreds, thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands, of every age and de- 
scription, vowing, with uplifted hands and 
weeping eyes, thai, with the Divine assist* 
ancfl, they would dedicate life and fortune 
to maintain the object of their solemn en- 
gagement 

Undoubtedly, many persons who thus 
subscribed the National Covenant, did not 
seriously feel any apprehension that Pre- 
lacy would introduce Popery, or that the 
Book of Common Prayer was in itself a 
grievance which the country of Scotland 
did well or wisely to oppose ; but they were 
convinced, that in thus forcing a matter of 
conainence upon a whole nation, the Kiig 
disr^arded the rights and libeftiet of his 
salgecte, and foresaw, that if not now with- 
atobdf he was niost likely to make himself 
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absolute master of their rights and priTil^es 
in secalar as veil as religions affiairs. They 
therefore joined in snch measures aa pro- 
cured a general resistance to the arbitrary 
power so rashly assamed by King Charles. 

Meantime, while the King negotiated and 
procrastinated, Scotland, though still decla- 
ring attachment to his person, was nearly 
in a state of g«ieral resistance. 

Thtf Covenanters, as they began to be call- 
ed, held a General Assembly of the Church, 
at which the Marquis of Hamilton attend- 
ed as Lord Commissioner for the King. 
This important meeting was held at Glas- 
gow. There all the measures pointed at by 
Uie Covenant were carried fully into effect. 
Ejnscopacy was aboUshed, the existing foi> 
shops were deprived of their power> and 
eight of them excommunicated for divers 
alleged irregularities. 

The Covenanters took arms to support 
tliese bold measures. They recalled to Scot- 
land the numerous officers who had been 
trained in the irars of Germany, and com- 

......Coogic 
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iniUed th« command of the whole to Alex-* 
ander Leiley, a veteran general of skill and 
experience, who had poeseesed the fiiend- 
ship of CrDBtaTus Adolphus. They soon 
made great pn^ress ; for the castles of Edin- 
biiT^b, Dalkeith, and other natiooal foiv 
tresses, were treacheronsly surrendered, or 
daringly surprised, by the Covenanters. 

King Charles, meantime, was preparing 
for the invasion of Scotland with a power- 
ful army by land and sea. The fleet was 
commanded by the Marquis of Hamilton, 
wh<^ miwilliDg to commence a civil war, or, 
as some supposed, not beiiig on this occa- 
Bion peculiarly zeakms in the Keg's service, 
made no attempt to prosecute die enterprise. 
Hie fletA lay idle in the fHth of Forth, while 
Charles in person, at the head of an army of 
twraty-three thousand men, gallantly equip- 
ped by the English nobility, seemed as much 
determined on the sabjugation of his 'an- 
cient Itingdom of Scotland, as ever any of 
the Edwards or Henries of England had 
been. Bat the Scottish Covenanters showed 
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the same detennioed apint of renatan^ 
which, displayed by their tuiceBton, hsd 
friiBtrated so tnaoy invauoDS. 

A great degree of military discipline had 
been introduced into their new levies, con- 
sidering how short time they had been on 
foot They lay encamped on Dunse law, a 
gently sloping hill, very favourable for a mi- 
litary display. Their camp was defended by 
forty field-pieces, and their army consisted 
oftwenty-four or twenty-five thonsBiKi men. 
The highest Scottish nobles, as Argyll 
Rothes, Cassilu, E^Unton, Dalhouaie, Lind- 
say, Loudon, Balcarras, and others, acted 
as colonels; their captains were gentlemen 
of high rank and fortune ; and the inferior 
commissions were chiefly filled with veteran 
officers who had served abroad. The ut- 
most order was observed in their camp, 
while the presence of numerons clei^ymen 
kept up the general enthouasm, and seemed 
to give a reli^ons character to the war. 

In this crisis, when a dedeiTfl batUe waa 
to have been expected, only one veiy slight 
action took place, when a few English ca- 
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talryi retreating hastily, and in dimrder, 
f«Hn a sUll mnaller namber of Scots, aeem- 
ed to show that the invaden had not their 
heart in Uie combat. The King ma anr- 
ronoded by many connaeUora^ who had no 
interest to encoor^e the war; and ^e 
whole body oF Engli^ Poritana oooaidared 
the resiatanee of Scotland aa the trinmpb 
of the good cauae over Popery and Pre* 
lacy. Charles's own eoarege aeaniB to have 
foiled him, at the idea f^ encotntoring a 
foroa so well provided} and «o willing^ as 
that of the Covenantara, with a dis^rited 
army acting under divided conncila. A 
treaty was entered into, tbongfa of an in- 
eecure charaeter. The King gianted a de- 
cluation, in which, without oiHifirming the 
acta of the Assembly of Gku^ow, iriiidt. 
be would not acknowledge aa a lawful one, 
he agreed that aU Dattora oonceming the 
T^idatjon of ohorcb-govemment should be 
left to a new Convocation of the Church. 

Such an agreMnent could not be lasting. 
Tbe Covenaa^g Lords (Ud, indeed, dis> 
band tJbeir forces, and ceatore to the King's 
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troopa the atroag ^aees which they had 
OGcnjHed ; but they held themsfllvee ready 
to lake armi, and seize upon them again at 
the slightest notice ; neither waa the King 
able to introduce any considerable degree of 
disunion into so formidable a league. 

The Gieneral Assembly of the Chnrch 
convened according to the treaty, (idled 
not to confirm all that had been done by 
their predecessors at Glasgow ; the Nation- 
al Covenant was renewed, and the whole 
conclnaions of the body were in favour of 
pnre and unmingled Presbytery. The Scot- 
tish Parliament, on their part, demanded 
several privil^;eB, necessary, it was said^ 
to freedom of debate, and required that 
the Estates of the Eangdom i^ould be con- 
vened at least once every three years. On 
receiving these demands, Charles thought 
he beheld a formed scheme for Undermi- 
ning his royal authority, and prepared to 
renew the war. 

His determination involved, however, 
some more important consequences than 
even the war wiUii ScoUand. His piivat* 
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economy had enabled the King to aapport, 
from the crown lands and other funds, ia- 
dependent of parliamentary grants, the or- 
dinary expenses of the state, and he had 
been able even to sustain the charges of 
the first army raised to invade Scotland, 
without having recourse to the House of 
Commons. But his treasures were now 
exhausted, and it became indispensablfl to 
convoke a parliament, and obtain from it a 
grant of money to support the war. The 
Parliament met, but were too much occu- 
pied by tbor own grievances, to take an im- 
mediate interest in the Scottish war. They 
refused tha supplies demanded. The King 
was obliged to disBolve them, and have r^ 
course to the aid of Ireland, to the Convo- 
cation of the Church, to compulsory loans, 
and other indirect methods of rising mo- 
ney, so that his resources were exhausted 
by the effort. 

On hearing that the King was ^;ain col- 
lecting his army, and had placed himself at 
its head, the Parliament of Scotland resol- 
ved on agun assembling Aors. It was done 
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with such facility, and eo speedily, that it 
was pliun they had been, duciog the short 
BOBpeasioit of arms, occapied in preparing 
for a new mptnre. They did not now 
w^t till the King should inrade Scot> 
laod, but boldly crossed the Tweed> eoter-r 
ed England, and, advancing to the banks 
of the Tyne, found Lord Conway posted at 
Newborn, with six thousand men, baviog 
batteries of cannon in his front, and pre< 
pared to dispute the passage of the river. 
On SSth August 1640, the battle of New- 
bum was fought. The Scots entered the 
ford, girdle deep, and after silencing the 
artillery by their superior fire, made their 
way across the rirer, and the Engliah fled 
with a speed and disorder unworthy of th^r 
national reputation. 

The King, surprised at this defeat, and 
justly distrusting the ftuth of many who 
were in his army and near his person, re- 
treated with all his forces into Yorkshire ; 
and again, with more serious intentions of 
alndiog by it, commenced a negotiation with 
his insurgent subjects. At the same time. 
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t* si^eaae the gfrowfaig diicontnit of tha 
Eoglisb nation, be reaolTed agun to eall a 
Parliament. There were, no doubt, in ibe 
royal camp, many persona to wbom the pre- 
tence of a Scottish army was acceptable, a> 
Mrring to overawe the more violent royal- 
ists; and the Scots were easily induced to 
protract their stay, when it was proposed 
to them to receive pay and provisions at 
the expense of England. 

The meeting of that celebrated body, call- 
ed, in English history, the Long Parlia- 
ment, took place on 3d November 1640. 
The majority of the members were disaf- 
fected with the King's government, on ac- 
count of his severity in matters of reli^n, 
snd his tendency to despotism in state af- 
feirs. These malcontents fnmed a strong 
party, determined to diminish the royal 
authority, and reduce, if they did not de- 
stroy, the hierarchy of the charob. The ne- 
gotiations for peace being transferred from 
Rippon to London, the presence of the ScnU 
tish commissioners was highly acceptable to 
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those BtBtcsmeD who opposed the King, and 
the preaching of tbo elergymen by whom 
they were accmnpaoied* appeared equally 
inatructiTe to the citUena of London and 
their wives. 

In this £ivoarable situation, and eonb- 
[detely Buccessful over the royal will, (fw 
Charles L could not propose to contend 
at once with the English Parliament and 
with the Scottish army,) the peremptory de- 
manda of the Scots were neither light, nor 
eaulygratified. They required that the KJi^ 
ehonld confirm every act of the Scottisfa 
Convention of Estates with whom he had 
been at ww* recall all the proclamations 
which he bad sent out against them, place 
the fortreeaes of Scotland in the hands of 
such officers h the Convention should ap- 
prove of, pay all the expenses of the war, 
and, last and bitterest, they stipulated, that 
those of the King's couasellors who had a^ 
vised the late hostilities, sbould be punish- 
ed as incendiaries. While the Scots were 
disGOssiiig these severe conations, they r^ 
mained in their quarters much at their own 
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ease, overairiiig by iheir presence the King, 
and those who might be dispoeett to join 
him, and affording to the opposition party 
in the English Parliament an opportunity of 
obtaining redress for the grievances of which 
they, in their tarn, complained. 

The King, tliiis circumBtanced, was oom- 
pelted to pve way. "Hie oppreadve courts 
in which arbitrary proceedings had taken 
place, were abolished ; every spetMes of con- 
trivance by which the King had endeavour- 
ed to levy money without consent of Pat^- 
nent, a sobject on whidi the people of 
England were jnetiy jealous, was declared 
unlawful; and it wta provided, that Par- 
liaments should be summoned every three 
years. 

Thus the power of the King was redu- 
ced within the boundaries of the constita- 
tion : but the Parliament were not satis- 
fied with this general redress of grievan- 
ces, though including all that had hither- 
to been openly compluned of. A strong 
pwty among the members was determined 
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to be aadsfled with nothiDg short of the ab«>* 
Ution of EpiBcopaey id England as wcill a# 
in Seotlaad; and many, who did not um 
at that fftToarito point, entertained fear§,. 
that if the King were left in poasesnon of 
such powers as the conetitution allowed 
him, be would find means of re-eetaUish- 
l/ig and perpetuating ttie grievances which, 
tot the time, he had consented to aboliBh. 

Gratified^ with a donation of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, given under the de- 
licate name of brotherly assistance, the Scot~ 
tish army at length retired homeward, «ad 
left the King and Parliament of England 
to settle their own a&irs. The troops 
v,«fe scarcely returned to Scotland and dis- 
banded, when Charles proposed to himself a 
visit to his native kingdom. There can bo 
little doubt that the purpose of this royal 
progress was to inquire closely into the 
causes which had enabled the Scottish na- 
tion, usually divided into factions and quar- 
rels, to act vith such unanimity, and to try 
whether it might not be possible for the 
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Kng to attach to his royal interest and 
person some of the principal leaders, and 
thns form a party who might not only pre- 
vent his English dominions from being 
Bgffln invaded by an anaj from Sootlwid, 
hut might be disposed to serve him, in case 
he should come to an open rupture trith 
his English Parliament. For this purpose 
he dispensed dignities and gifts in Scotland 
with an nnsparing handj made General 
I^eeley Earl of Leven, rused the Lords Lou- 
don and Lindsay to the same rank, and re- 
ceived into his administration several nobles 
who had been active in the late invasion of 
England. On most of these persons, the 
King's benefits jvodnced little effect. They 
conmdered him only as ^ving what, if he 
had dared, he woold have withheld. But 
Charlea made a convert to bis interests of 
one nobleman, whose character and actions 
have rendered him a memorable person in 
Scottish history. 

This was James Graham, Earl of Mon- 
trose ; a man of high genius, glowing mth 
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t|M. amUtloii which prompts great aclioiu* 
and coDBtnouB of coan^ and talents which 
Miablo^ him to aa^e to moch by email and 
inadequate meanH, He was a poet aod scho- 
lar, deeply skilled in the art of war, and 
pOBsessed of a strength of constitution and 
activity of nund, by which he could suatiun 
every hardship, and find a remedy in every 
reverse of fortune. It was remarked of him 
by Cardinal du Retc, an unquestionable 
judge, that he resembled more nearly than 
anymanof his age those great faeioes, whose 
names and history are handed down to us 
by the Greek and Roman lustorians. Ab a 
qualificatiui to this high praise, it must be 
added, that Montrose's courage sometimes 
approached to rasbness,. and that some of 
his actions arose mcnre from the dictates of 
]Miyate revenge, thui became his nobler 
qualities. 

The young Earl had attended the cooxt 
of Charles when he came home from hia 
travels, but not meeting wiUi the attmtion 
or distinction which he was . consoioos of 
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deMTving, he withdraw into Scotlaad, and 
took a zealoDB share in forming and for- 
warding the National Covsnant. A man 
of encfa talent could not ful to be employ- 
ed and distinguiBhed. Montrose was sent 
by the confederated Lords of the Cove- 
nant to chastiHe the prelatic town of Aber- 
deen, and to diiperse tfae Gordons, who were 
taking arms for the King under the Mar- 
quis of Hantly, and succeeded in both com- 
missions. At the battle of Newbam, he 
was the first man who forded the Tjue. He 
passed alone nnder the fire of the English, 
to ascertun the depth of the water, and re- 
tamed to lead over the r^ment which be 
commanded. Notwithstanding these ser- 
vices to the cause of the Covenant, Montrose 
had the mortification to see that the Earl of 
Argyle, (the ancient feudal enemy of his 
house, ) was preferred to him by the heads of 
the party, and chiefly by the cleigy. There 
was something in the fiery amUtion, and un- 
l^elding purpose of Mwitrose, which start- 
led iniiBrior minds; wbUe Argyle, dark. 
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close) and crafty,— -a man well qnalified to 
vSfect a com{Jetfl devotion to the ends of 
othen, wbea fae was, in fact, bent on for- 
warding his own,— stooped lower to court 
popnluity, and was more sncoeBsfuI in gun- 
isgit. 

The "King had long observed that Mon- 
trose was dissatisfied with the party to 
which he had hitherto adhered, and found 
no difficulty in engagiiig hie Berrices for the 
ftiture in die royal cause. The noble con- 
vert set so actively about indncing others 
to follow his example, that even during the 
coarse of the treaty at Rippon, he bad pro- 
cured the subscriptioD of nineteen noble- 
men to a bond, engaging themselTM to unite 
in support of Charles. This act of defec- 
tion being discovered by the Covenanters, 
Montrose was imprisoned ; uid the King, 
on coming to Scotland, had the mortifica- 
tion to find himself deprived of the asBist- 
ance of this invaluable adherent. 

Montrose contrived, however, to oommu- 
nicato with the King from bis prison in the 
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Cutle of E^burgh, and <tiBcIoaed so manj 
circamataneea reapecting the pnrpoeea of 
the Marquis of Hamilton and the Earl of 
Argyle, that Charles had resolved to amnt 
them both at one moment, and had assem- 
bled soldiers for that pnrpoae. They esca- 
ped, however, and retired to their houses, 
where they coold not have been seized, but 
by open violence, and at the risk of a ci- 
TJl war. These noblemen were recalled to 
Court ; and to show that the King's confi- 
dence in them was nuchanged, Argyle was 
raised to the rank of Marquis. This obscure 
affair was called the Incidmt; it was never 
well explidned ; it excited much suspicion 
of the King's purposes both in England and 
Scotland, and aggravated the disinclinalion 
of the English Parliament to leave his royal 
power on the present unreduced footing. 

There can be little doubt that Montrose's 
diaelosares to the King concerned the pri- 
vate correspondence which passed between 
the Scottish Covenanters and the opposi- 
tion party in the Parliament of England, 
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aod whicli Charles miglit hope to convert 
into an accusaUoii of high treasoii agunst 
botli. But as he ^id not feel that fae poB- 
8«ued a party in ScotUnd strong Niough 
to c(Hiteiid with die great najority of the 
noMes of that <ooimtry, he judged it best 
to pass over all further notice of the Inci' 
dent for the dne, and to leave Scotland at 
least under the outward appearwice of ma- 
toal ooncord. He was tbnnally c<»]gTatii- 
lated on departing a contented King from 
a contented pe(^>le^a state of thinge, which 
did not last long. 

{t was, indeed, Impoudble tliat Scotland 
should rem^n long trEnqail, whUe Eng- 
land, with whom she was now so closely 
connected, was in such dreadful disorder. 
The King had no sooner returned from 
Scotland, dian the quarrel betwixt him and 
his Parliament was renewed witli more 
violence than ever. If either party could 
bave reposed confidence in the other's Bin- 
cerity, the concessions made by the King 
were such as ought to have gratified the 
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Parliament. But th« atrongeat Buspicions 
were entertained by the proTailing party, 
that the King conaidered the grants wHcb 
lie had mad^ as haTlng been extorted from 
him by violence* and that he retained the 
steady pnrpose of reassuming the obnoxioaB 
aad arbitniry power of which he had been 
deprived for a season* but which he still 
considered as part of bis royal right. They 
therefore resolved not to qmt the ascend- 
ency which they had attained* nnUl they 
had deprived the King of a large portion 
of his remaining power, although bestowed 
on him by the constitution, that they might 
thus prevent his employing it for the reco- 
very of those arlntrary privileges which had 
been usurped by the throne during the reign 
of the Tudors. 

While the Parliamentary leaders argued 
thus, the King, oa his side, complEuned 
that no concession, however large, was able 
to satisfy the demands of his discontented 
subjects. " He bad already," he urged, 
" resigned all the points which had been 
disputed between them," and his partizans 
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were alanned with the idea that it wug tha 
purpose of Farlitimeiit altogether to abro- 
gate the royal antbority, and, jnrobabljr, to 
depoee the rngning King. 

On the return of Charles to London, the 
Parliament greeted him with a renum- 
strance, in which he was upbraided with 
all the real and sn]^08ed urors of his rugn. 
At the same .time, a general dispontion to 
tumult showed itself throughout the City. 
Great mobs of apprentices and citizens, not 
always of the lowest rank, came in tumult 
to Westminster, under the pretence of peti- 
tioning the Houses of Parliament ; and as 
they passed Whitehall, they insulted, with 
loud shouts, the guards and serranta of the 
King. The parties soon came to blows, and 
blood was spilt between them. 

Party names, too, were assumed, to dis- 
tiugnish the Mends of the King Jrom those 
who favoured the Parliament. The former 
were chiefly gay young men, who, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, wore showy 
I, and cultivated ibe growth of long 
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hair, whiob, arrangsd Id ringletsi fell over 
tluor Bhonldere. They were called Caro- 
Um. In dutinctioti, those who adhered to 
tin Faritsmeot, aaaunud, in their garb and 
deportment, a Mrioasnew and gravity which 
rejected all ornament; they wore their hair* 
in particaUr, cropped abortaround the head, 
andthence gEuned the name of Roond-headi, 
Bnt it was the differenee in their idcea 
•f rel^ion, or rather of church ganrA- 
nnnt, wUch chkfly widened tin divinon 
betwixt the two parties. The Hlog had 
bant bred op to conaider the preaervation 
•f ^te Cbnrck of England and her hiemr- 
•by, aa b aaored point of doty. The Prea- 
byterian ayBtem, on the cmitnay, waa 
eapaoaed. by « large propcnrl^n of the Par- 
Bamant ; and they were^ for the tim*^ ■»■ 
eondad by the other nameTOaa danea of 
Dnsentara, all of ^riu>m denrad to see the 
deatmetiim of the Cbnroh of England, how- 
erw unmlling tb^ might be that a Pree- 
bytoram Churoh goTemraent should be set 
n^ in iti stead. ThaenemiesoftbeChuroh 
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of England greatly predomiDatlng witfain 
the Honaes of Parliament, the lords Efin- 
tual, or bishops, were finally e^>elled from 
tbrar seats in the Honse of Lords, and their, 
removal was celebrated as a triumph by the 
London citizens. 

While matters were in this stat^ the 
King committed a great imprudence. Ha^ 
ving conceiTed that he had acqoired from 
Montrose's discovery, or otherwise, certain 
information that five of the leading mem.- 
bers of the House of Commona had been 
guilty of conunnnicating witli the Scots 
when in arms, which might authorize a 
charge of high treason, he fiMnoed the hi|^- 
ly rash and culpable intention of going to 
the Honse of Commons in person, with an 
armed train of attendants, and causing the 
accused members to be arrested. By this 
ill-advised measure, C^iarlee doubtless ex- 
pected to strike terror into the opposite 
party ; but it proved altogsther ineflfectnal. 
The five members had received private in- 
formation of the blow to he aimed at them. 
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and iLsd fled into the city, wliere they found 
nnmberB willing to conceal, or defend them. 
The King, by hia visit to the House of Com- 
moDB, only ehowed that he could stoop to 
act almost in the capacity of a common con- 
Mable, or catchpoll ; and that he disr^ard- 
ed the respect doe to the representatives of 
the British people, in meditating such an 
arrest in the presence of that body. 

After this step on the part of the King, 
every chance of reconciliation seemed at an 
end. The Commons rejected all amicable 
proposals, unless the King would surren- 
der to them the command of the militia; 
end that wonld have been equivalent to 
laying his crown at their feet. The King 
nfased to surrender the command of the 
ihiUtiii, even for an instant; and both par- 
tiea prepared to take np arms. Charles left 
liondon, where the power of the Parlia- 
ment was predominant, assembled what 
friends he conld gather at Nottingham, and 
hoisted the royal standard there, as the tag- 
nal of civil vnir, on 25th August, 1642. 
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Xbe hostilitiM whloh esMiad, over alnuMt 
alt England* were of b mngolar cbarafir 
tar. Loi^ accuBtomed to peacei the Eog- 
lisb bad bat little knovledga of tibe art i^ 
war. Tbe frieoda of the contending par- 
ties aaaerabled tbair follower*, aod loarobed 
againat eaeb otber, without mocb idaa of 
taking strong poritionB, or availing tbeniT 
selves of aUe manceavrea, but with th« 
fdmple and downright pnrpoae of meetuig, 
fighting with, and defeating those who were 
in armB on the other aide. These battlea 
were contested with great manhood and 
gallantry, bat with little military skill or 
diseij^ne. It was no uncommon thing* 
for jone wing or divinon of the contenduig 
aroieS) when they found thenuelves vietor 
lions oyfr the body opposed to them, te 
ftmuB4 tilBmselves with chasbg tfie van- 
quisbod ■ party for leagues off the field of 
battle, wbwe the rictory was in the mean- 
while lost, for want of their aupport. This 
repeatedly happened through the predpita^ 
tion of the King's cavalry; a fiae body «f 
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ineii) conskting of tbe flower of the English 
nobiHty and gentry; bnt as nngovemable 
Bfl they were brave, and usually command- 
ed by Prince Rapert, tbe King's nephew, a 
young man of fiery courage, not gifted with 
prudence corresponding to his bravery and 
activity. 

In these unhappy civil contentions, the 
ancient nobility and gentry of England were 
chiefly disposed to the service of the King ; 
and tbe farmers and cultivatorg of the soil 
followed them aa their natural leaders. The 
cause of the Parliament waa supported by 
London, with all its wealth and Om num- 
bers, and by the other lai^ towns, sea- 
ports, and manufecturing dietriots, throngh- 
out the country. At the commencement of 
the war, tbe Parliament, being in possefnion 
of most of the fortified places in England, 
with the magarines of arms and ammuni- 
tion which they contained, having also num- 
bers of men prepared to obey their snm- 
monSf and with power to raise large sums 
of money to pay them, seemed to possess 
t2 
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pttA dAwMtagtB awe tke party of Ckash^ 
Bat th« galtaatoy oT tin King's foUomn 
xna able to Twtore th* bslwicct uid propo- 
■aJb vcve uade for pesee cm eqoal t«m% 
wUelv had all parties bcMi as nnowe ia 
aeeking it, ag the good and wise of each 
side certtunly were, might then have baen 
u^factorily eonclnded. 

A treaty was set im foot at Oif ord ia the 
wintw and Bowing of 1643, aad the Scottid 
Pvliament seat to ^iglaad a oenmuttes of 
tbeperwmB emjklofsd as conawvaton of the 
penee batvaen the Idngdimw, to n^otiate) 
if poBobte, a padfieatioa, hetwesn the King 
and hia ParlianeB^ bonoiinhla for the 
CfowDt satis&ctary fw tfae tiberty of tha 
tabjeet^ and aeenxe for both. Bat the Eking 
listened to tba wanner and aora pnnmimalt 
oonnsellort^ who ptnated oat to him that 
the Scots would, to a eeitatiUy, do thur ufc* 
most to root oat Prelacy in any systeni of ac- 
commodatioa which they might aaust in 
framing ; and that having, in fiict, be^ ths 
first who had set the exanq^ of a saceesa- 
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tol redBtance to the Crown, they could not 
now be ei^teoted to act mncerely lA any 
n^;otiation in whkh its interests were con- 
cerned. The resolt was, that the Scottish 
CommiBdoners, finding themselres treated 
with coldness by the King, and with me- 
nace and BcoTD by the more Tchement of 
bis followers, left Oxford still more dis- 
pleased with the Royal canm than when 
they had ctHoe thitli». 
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A Scottish Army sent to atsitt that of&e English 
PaTliament — MoKtrote takes advantage of their 
Absence, and, being Joined by a Sodg of Irish- 
men, raises the Royal Standard in Scatlajid — 
Batik of Tippermuir, and Surrender of Perth 
-'Affair at the Bridge of Dee, and SoiA of 
Perth — Close of ihe Cati^aign. 

In 1643, when the advance of Bpring per- 
mitted tbe reeiimpdoii of hostilities, it was 
foiitid that the state of tbe King's party 
was dedidedly saperior to that of the Par- 
liament, and it was believed that the event 
of the war would be decided in the Royal* 
&vour, could the co-operalion of the Scots 
he obtained. The King privately made 
great ofiFers to the Scottish nation, to indnce 
them to declare in his &vour, or at least 
remma neater in the stru^le. He called 
npon them to remember that he had grati- 
fied all their wishes, witiiont exception, and 
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nmindsd them that the late peace betweea 
England and Scotland provided, that neh- 
ther country ihonld deelare war against tba 
oOtm without dae proToeatioo, and the eoi»- 
fent of ParliamflDt Sat the Soottiah Co»- 
Tention of Eatatea ware •enrifala, that if 
they ibonld aanit Ui« King to oonquar tlto 
Eagliah I^Hament, for imitating ihair ex- 
ample of ioaorreetiona it would be natnrally 
followed by their nndergoing punishment 
themaelTea for the example which they bad 
Mt. They feared for the PreabytcriaD ays- 
tem, — Bome of them, no doubt, feared for 
themwlveB, — and all turned a deaf ear to 
the King's [woposale. 

On the other hand, a deputation from 
. Parliament pressed upon the Scottiah Con- 
TentioQ another olaose in the trea^ of 
peace made bt 1641, namely, that the Par- 
liament of wther ooontry should send ud 
to each other to repel invasion or snp- 
prese internal disturbances. In compli- 
ance with this article, the English Com- 
misaioners deored the assistance of a body 
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of SoottiBh auziliMies. Tfa« conntry be- 
ing at this time filled with disbanded offioers 
and soldiers who were eager for employ- 
ment, the opportunity and the invitation 
were extremely tempting to tbem, for they 
remembered the free-qaarters and good pay 
which they had enjoyed while in England. 
Nerertheteea, the leading members <^ lite 
Convention of Estates were aware, that to 
embrace the party of the Parliament of Engk. 
land, and dispatch to their assistance a iaig^ 
body of auxiliary forces, selected, as they 
mast be, from their best levies, would neoe>- . 
sarily expose thoir authority in Scotland to 
considerable danger ; for the King's fiiends 
who had joined in the bond with Montrose, 
were men of power and influence and ha- 
ving the will, only wuted for the opportu- 
nity, to act in his behalf; and might rais^ 
perhaps, a formidable insurrection in Seob> 
land itself, when relieved from the superio- 
rity of force which at present was so grei^ 
on the side of the Convention. But the Eng^- 
lisb Commissioners held out a but which 
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the Convention found it iraposnble to re- 
aub 

From the Hnecess which the ruling party 
had experienced in establishing the Chnrcli 
of Sootland on a FreBhyterian model, and 
from the ^eat in6aence which the elei^ 
of that persnasion had acquired in the 
'conncilB of the nation by the late courae 
of events, they were induced to form the 
ambitious desire of totally destroying the 
hierarehy of the Chnrch of England, and of 
iDtrodnciDg into that kingdom a form of 
chnrch government on the Presbyterian 
model. To accomplish this &vourite ob- 
ject, the leading Presbyterians in Sootiand 
were willing to mn every risk, and to make 
every exertion. 

The Commisflionem of England were 
most ready to join with this idea of de- 
Btroyiog Prelacy ; bat they knew that the 
English Parliament party were greatly di- 
vided among themselves on the subject of 
substituting the Presbyterian system in its 
place. The whole body of Sectarians, or 
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Independentfl, were fotally oppoMd to the 
introduction of any national cfanrch gov8m> 
ment whatevM** and were Knrae to tint c^ 
Pmbytary in particalBr, tlie Scottish clei^ 
having, in tb«tr optoion, ahown themulrea 
dijipoaed to be as absolate aa the biabopa had 
baen while in power. Bat, with b craAjr po- 
licy, the Commianonon oondoeted the n^;t>< 
tiatioQ in such a aumnw as to g^ve the Seot- 
tiali CoQTflntion reason to bdwve, that they 
would accompllHb thmr favourite defiir* of 
seeing the ayitem. whioh they so moch ad- 
nured' acknowledged and adopted in Eag^ 
land, while, in bet, they booHd theix co»- 
■tituent^ the En^ish Pbrliament* to b»> 
tlung Bpetnfic on the subjeet. 

The Commisflioners proposed to j«n with 
the Bcottiah nation in a new edition of the 
Covenant, whidi bad before proved smdk a 
bappy bond of umon among the Seots fh^- 
sdvei. In this sew bond ei t^gtooE as- 
sociation, wbi(^ was called the Sokmn 
League and Cov^iBBt, it was provided, t^t 
the ehureh goveniment of Seollaod sbowld 
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te •ajqwrted and muataiiied on its preMnt 
fbotiag ; bnt with ragsrd to Eoglutd, th» 
agnaaaai wu sxprnsed with ttndiad wm- 
hagidty — the raEgiiHU vystNa of Englu^ 
it wu pravided, ihonld be reformed ** ao- 
mvding to the w wd of GhKt, and the Hunnpla 
of (2ie beat re£nined chorohes." TheScot% 
asnaUy more cantioBti in thfur tnuwctioiu^ 
■vrer flowed thsmMlvee to doubt fat a mo- 
meal^ that the mle and example to be adopt- 
ed oad^ this olanae miiat neeimariJy be that 
of IVeahTtery, and under this conTielkiD, 
both the aohles and the clei|ry haatened with 
r^tnreet and even witii teara of jojr, to mh- 
aeriba the propoaed Le8gne4 Bat ■everal ei 
the En^ieh Comainioneis enjoyed in a»- 
cret the reeerred power of interpreting the 
clause otherwiBc^ and of expluniag the 
phraae in a ae nee apjdiaiUe to their ofwn 
idaaa of emancipation from chureh goreni- 
meat of every kind. 

The Solemn Leafoe and Covenant waa 
•worn to in Scotland mth geseval acehm*- 
tMB, and waa reoKved and adapted bgr the 
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English Parliament with tb« same spi^iiHif 
^t disciunion of the dabiooB artide htang 
cantioosly avoided. The Scots proeeededi 
mtii eager haste, to send to the aarataaoe 
of the Parliament of Enghuid a well-dia- 
dplined army of apwards of tveoty thou- 
sand men, under the command of Alezaif 
der- Lesley, Earl- of Let«n. An officer ot 
character, named Baillie, was LeTen's Lien- 
tanant, and David Lesley, a- man of greatar 
military talents than either, waa his Major- 
General. Their presence contribnted great- 
ly to a de<nBive victory which the Parliament 
forces gained at Marston Moor ; andindeed^ 
as was to he expected from their numbers 
and discipline, quickly served to gi-n that 
party the preponderance in the field. 

But while the' Scottish annliaries were 
actively serving the common cause of the 
Parliament in England, the courageoas and 
romantic enterprise of the Earl of Montrose 
broke out in a train of success, which thread 
med to throw Scotland itself into the handa 
of the King and his friends. This noble- 
man's bold genius, when the royalist party 
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in fieotUnd seemed totally onuhed and 
dupened, deviaed tlie meaiu of HasembliBg 
tbem tt^etber, and of menacing the Con> 
rention of Estates with the destruction of 
their power at home, even at the moment 
•whaa they hoped to estahliBh the Pmbyte* 
liau Church in both hiogdoma, by the jni^ 
ceea of the army which they had diapatdiad 
into England. 

After obtaining his liberation from imti* 
primnmeut, Montroee had repaired to Eng- 
Jand, and mggested to the King a plan of 
uperations to be executed by a body of Iriih, 
to be dispatched by the Earl of Antrim from 
the county of Ulster, and landed in the 
West Highlands. With these he jwopoaed 
to unite a force collected from the Hi^land 
clans, who w«ra disinclined to the Freaby- 
t»ian goTemment, gieat enemiea to. the 
Earl of Argyle, and attached to the Boyal 
cause, beoanse they regarded the King as a 
chieftain whose clan was in rebellion against 
bim, and who, therefore, deserved the sup- 
port of every lawful raountaineM*. The 
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pvomlM (tf faj, to vUch tkey had ntvor 
been wsmstoiBsd, and tfa* oertaia^ of 
bsotjr, wDold, u filontroM jodkunuly oal* 
eelxtod, imdily bring nutny elnefluai and 
daas to the BoyHl atandBrd. The power- 
ful family of tbe GordoiUf ia Abndean* 
dura, vho, baaideB ajoying Bloimt piinoe* 
ly salliority orar tiie □amenai gaatleBen 
of their fiumly, had extenura inflaanoa 
•Mong the nuMBtain tribea io tb«r ne^h- 
bowbood* or, ia the Seottjab phraae, oooM 
aommand a great Hi^iland following, m^bt 
■lao b« nolconed upon with eertaiiity; aa 
tbay bad been rep«Uedly in anaa for tba 
King) had not bean put down withoot a stoat 
roMitnarr, and mm atill wanaly dispoaed 
towards tbe-Boyal canae. The sappoit «f 
many of the Botnlity and gentry in the ocaibf 
■ligfat alao be r^arded aa probablat dwald 
Montroae bo aUe to ctdloot a conndefable 
foree. The Episoopal eatabliabnient^ aa adi- 
ona to the lords andiiaraaa ot tba aoaUiem 
and weatom parts of Scotland, was popolat 
in Uie DOitb. The northam barana «a«f 
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diflpleased with the extremfl striotn«m of the 
Prt^by teriui clergy, tuid diHsatiafied with the. 
power tbej had often aaaumed of interferiDgp 
with the domeBtic arrangements of iJunilies, 
nader pretext of maintuniiig moral discip^ 
line. Finally, there were in all parts of Scot- 
land aotiye and daring men disappoiDtad of 
obtaining employment or preferment under 
the existing government, and therefore will- 
ing to join in any enterprize, however dea^ 
perate, which promised a change. 

All this was known to the Convention ^ 
£|fitat«8 ; . bat they had not fully eatimated 
the magnitude of the danger. Montroee'a 
personal talents were, to a certain eztnit, 
admitted; hut ordinary men were incap^ 
ble.of estimating such a character as hia; 
and he was generally esteemed a vain,> 
tlioagh able young man, whose remarkable 
ambition was capable of nr^ng him into on-. 
dertaldnga whidi were impracticable. The 
great power of the Earl of Argyle was re- 
lied upon as a sufficieitt safeguard agunst 
any attempt on the West Hi^ilands, and- 
v2 
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bis numsroiu, hnm, trnd powerfiil elan had 
long kept all the tribes of that eotmtiy iir a 
gpecicH of awe, if not aabj^etion. 

Bnt Ae charaeter of tbe Highlandera wba 
ee&nated accordiDg to a sort of aaknlatioDf 
whidt time had rendered very erroneous. 
In tbe former daye of Seotlaad, when 4he 
LowhmdB were inhabited by men as brav^ 
smt nacb better srtned and dBri{diDed 
thtui the mtrontaiaeers* tbe tatter had In- 
deed often ehown themaelTei alert as l^^t 
troope, tmtrearied in predatory ezenrritnu ; 
^i had bem generaltf , from their tonudts- 
arf charge, liable to defeat, rilber fironi s 
Hteady body of spearmai, who recaved their 
onset with lowered Iwice^ or from an al- 
tiM^ of the feodal diiralry of tbe Lowlands^ 
oomplfltely armed and well moonted. At 
Harlaw, Corridne, Gteolivat, and en taiaty 
a&or oecainona, the irregular forees of tin 
Highlands had been defeated bj an inferior 
nnmber of their Lowland opponents. 

These reeoUectionfl might -lead the ge- 
Teiaon o£ Scotland, daring |^ eivil ww, . 
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to hold a ffighlmd army in low wtinw- 
tion. But it -vnm witiiont coo^dBring that 
half a emtnry of nninterrapted peace had 
mtdernd die Lowlanden much more un- 
wariike, while the H^UaudM>, vho alwaja 
vent armedi va« familiar with the nte of 
weapons which he coostsnily wen^ and 
fm snperior in that partiniln', a$ well as in 
ike alacrity and lore of fight, to the Low- 
famd peaaant, called fipom the peaceful oa- 
<nipatioiu of the fanni and only prepare^ 
by a few d^' drllliag, to encounter the m- 
-woated daugm of a field of battle. The 
buiighevB, who made a fanvMgMa port 4tf 
IIm array of the BeoCtirii anny in fonun 
llmet} Vfire now MiU Bora umrariike thaa 
4b» poMtaat, baing Mt i(rtily without akiU ia 
amw and Sandliirity with danger, bnt also 
tiW' poramal habitB <^ exereiae whieb the 
foatu might have preawed. 'Dua great 
and eaamtial difference brtween the Hl^- 
bmder end Lowluider of modern isya, 
could aoarcaly be wdmatad in the middle 
vf die aaveateandi oeiMiuy* tfa« caui^ by 
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which it waa brought about being recfeal, 
and attracting little attention' 

Montrose's first plan was to collect a body 
of Royalist horse on the frontiers of Eag- 
luidf to burst at once into the. cmtre of 
Scotland at theic bead, and force his way 
to Stirling, where a body of cayaliers had 
promised to assemble and jcnn him. The 
expediiion was diaconcerted by a sort of 
mutiny among the English bpnt who bad 
joined him; in consequence of. which, Mon-> 
b^ose disbanded hia hiuidful of foUowart, 
and exhorted them to make tiieir way to the 
King, or to join the nearest body of men in 
arms for the. Royal cause, while be. himself 
adopted a new and more desperate plan. He 
took with him only two frini^ and dis- 
giused himself as the grm>m of .one of, themt 
whom he followed, ill mounted, and worse 
dressed, and leading a spare horse. They 
criled themselves gentlemen faelongii^ to 
Leven's army ; for, of course, if Montrose 
had been. discovered by the CoTenantug 
party, a rigorous captivity was the least h» 
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ailglit expflot. At one time he ■eemed ob 
tbe poiat of Mag- detedted') a Bttvgi^ii; 
■eldiet fUmi faia tm oompa^nai hmI 
ooaiiagupt* tbsBtel of Mantnme, Hftlated 
Via raqwiftfbUy by faia mime and title. 
Montroae tried t« pMvaade lAn that he wM 
miataken; but 1^ man penisted, thongli 
with the ntnuwt reapeet and hnmllity ot A&- 
portmatrt. ** Do I not know my noble Lord 
«f Miwtroae ?' he aaid ] *< But go your tny, 
md God be with yon." The dromnstanM 
alarmed MontroBe and his eompaniona ; hot 
tlfee poor f^ow WBB ftjthAil, and nevar be- 
trayed hla old leader. 

In Ak diagniM he reached tlte verge of 
Ae Higfalukda, nad lay eonoealed id tlw 
honae of hia relation, Gntham of lachhraoo, 
and aAerwarda, tar still greater aafety, !□ 
an obacore bnt on the Highland frontier, 
while he diapatehed apiea in erery direction, 
to bring him isteltigence of the state of thb 
Royaliat pvty. Bad news came from M 
qoartera. The Matqaia of Hantiy had taken 
arms haatily and impmdeatly, and had IweH 
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defeated and compelled to fly ; while Gfffdqo 
of Haddow, one of the most active and gal- 
lant of the. name, became prieoner to the 
CoTenanters, and^.to.atrikD.terror into thb 
rest of the clan, was publicly, executed by 
order of the Scotti§h Parliament. 

Montrose's spirit was not to be broken even 
by this disappointment; and, while anxioualy 
awaiting further intell^nce, an .indistinct 
ramooT reached him that a body of soldiers 
from Ireland had landed in the West High- 
lands, and were wandering in the moon- 
tains, followed and watcfaed by Argyle with 
a strong party of his clan. Shortly after, he 
learned, by a menenger dispatched on pur- 
pose, that thig was the body of auxiliarieB 
sent to him from Ulster by the Earl of An- 
,trim. Their commander was Alaster of 
MacDonald, a Scoto-Iriahman, I believe, of 
the Antrim family. He was called Col Kil^ 
tocb, or Colkitto, from his being left-handr 
ed ; a very brave end daring man, but vain 
and ofunionative, and not nnderatanding . 
any ^ang of vegalar warfare. Mootrgae 
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sent orders to him to march with all speed 
into the district of Athole, and dispatched 
enuBsaries' to ruse the geotlemen of that 
country in arms, as they were geoerally 
wU affected to the King's cause. He him- 
aelf set out to join this little band, attirtd in 
an or^nary Highland garb, and accompa- 
nied only by Inchbraco as his guided ' The 
Irish were surprised and duappointed to 
see their expected General appear so poorly 
dmeed and attended; nor had Montrose 
greater reason to congratulate himself on 
the appearuice of his army. The torce 
which'was assembled did not exceed fifteen 
bnndred Irish, instead of the thousands pro- 
mised, and these were but indifferently arm- 
ed and appointed, while only a few High- 
landers from Badetioch were yet come to 
the appointed rendezvous. 

These acUve mountain warriors, how- 
ever, bad, a day or two before, been at 
blom with the Covenanters. Macpherson 
of Clony, cliief of his name,'liad sent oat a 
party of men to look ont'for Montrose, who 
was looked for every minute. They beheld 
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tba Bf^roacli of a dctachfld body tiS bonat 
wblofa they eonclnded wu dN eaoOrt o( their 
expectodGnnwal. Bntwb«i)t)iBy«ppnMib> 
«d Doarer, the MaoPlMnoiui Jbund it <to Iw 
Beveral troop* itf tbe Covenuttn' oftTalry* 
oonunand^ ^ Colonal Hflrrias, and tpmt* 
ta«d 'm GlMWum. fwttM tel»^briAiii^ 
the Highlaaden. While the troapB)<#«m 
«Mnu|f ta m fornudablfl niperisrity of awn*- 
h*n, MacPhenoti c^ InTereahie^ ^riw «a> 
drawing up his Highhndwa Cor aetim,^!* 
•erred one of them in the aot of atoopiagi 
and as he lifted faie atick to slrika lam Cw 
saeh ooadiiet in, the faea of the eoemy, tha 
Highlander aroae, and ahowed bim the oeoB* 
tenanca of MacPhwaen ^ DaUfon^ on at 
the holdeet men of the chn. Highly rar* 
prised, Invneahia daHanded hew be^ efall 
men, coold tiiink of atoo|dng before an «n»> 
my. *' I wae only ftiatwiing a Hpur oa the 
heel ef my l»ogue»" aiud Dalifour, with po^ 
foot eomposore. '< A apor I and for iriitt 
purpen, at such a time and place aa tlna ?" 
a^ed Invereehie. " I ioteMd to have a geod 
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honeiiefore the day.iaover," ansvenidthe 
clansman, with the same coolnesst Dalifonr 
kept his wordj for the Lowland horse being 
worsted in the first onset, he got possession 
of a charger, on which he followed the par- 
suit, and broogfat in two prisoners. 

The report oF this skirmish gam a good 
specimen- to Montrose of the mettle of the 
moantaineers, while the subseqaent appear* 
ance of theAthole-men, eight hundr edstrong) 
and the enthusiastic sboats with which they 
received their General, soon gave confidence 
to the light-hearted Irishmen. He instantly 
commenced his march upon Stratiiem, and 
crossed the Tay. He had scarce done so* 
when he discovered on the hill of Bochanty 
a body of abont four hnadred men, who, he 
had the satisfaction to leam by his- sconts^ 
were commanded by two of his own par~ 
ticular friends. Lord Kilpont and ^ John 
Dmmnond. They had taken arms, - ob 
hearing that a body of Ldsh were trever* 
sing the .country ; and learning that tht^ 
were th«r« under Montrose's comnuud, for 
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Um KLing's wrywt Uuy iaiia«di»ldy plwed 
^foaxativea and tbeir foUvwera uodAr- U» 

Slontroae reWved t^ew Kuccfim in good 
UoM, for wlule Aqn^e pwaved lwn>iHU) 
a laige body of hia adbeTfiQtflt. vho tifid ftil> 
)(rwe4.Uie trwlc of iba Irifb, l«i^ Sb^<^ 
ftbf &cl 9f TnUibBr^ii, qnd Lord Oram* 
mood* had eoUQCfted tut wny of hffviimir 
(in to prptaet Xha ^ty of P^rtbi fwd to fi^ 
]>^U'oe«, in mw lie Hbould deaceod &(tw 
ibebiilB. MontroHewwawuvi.UtBtiuflb'Ni 
QVctorpnw tm be had oiulertokea oo^ld wlp 
Ik) Bi^Kirted bj^ an flxowa »f wtiyi^, ani 
^immn. He tii4re|bF« advweed HptWrtbt 
l«nclaiid fwQW of Elobo, whom be fwaadi 
«n Ut September IS'U, dravn up iii 9004 
wder m a )arj^ ptaja called Tip(i«raiWR» 
adttis tbraa qulwef Forth. Xh«p w«w 
fwarly double Monti^Mi'a anay in numhor* 
iUid ntufb woHiraged hy nnmeMM* suaw* 
Uot vho. e»b«rt«d then tt» fight valiantly* 
a^d proQtiBed then oert^ vietory. Thay 
had cannoa aim, and cavolryi vharwa 
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Minkroto had tie artillery, and only threi 
ttonea, in hia army. After a skimuBh \iitii 
tiie ConnanterB* cav^ry, in wliieh Utej 
frarfl beatoi off, MontroM olutrf(ed «^ft Ihi 
Bi^ilanderi, itnder a heavy tite tfctiS-hli 
Irish mu^ikUerB. They barst into thstai^ 
•( the vBietaj 'vAth {maiBUUd liiry, and 
eompelled thimi to fly. Onde brok«n> the 
ftilperiority of nnUbera became uariesi, Hi 
the meant of etii^tbrting a mt^'body by 
nwrvH was not thMi knoWb or pradtia^l 
Thfa Ocrtvnanttft fled in die BtindA terror 
and AbsftibioD, hot tlto Ught-footed Higfa^ 
hmderi did great ezeeatton in tli6 piinaiv. 
Many honest barghers, dl atf W a d by tirt 
ncta-aordinary speed n^ich they WSH dom>- 
|HAed tti eaert, bt<cl:e diek^wlndi and ^ed 
in eraisequMice. MdUfrose Hntitdtied Uttle 
WHO loss. ' 

The town of Perth Aunendered, and Jbr 
ihia act a long stHng of reasons 'irere giTen» 
which are rather amnnngly stated in a letter 
fMm the miniflterB of that town ; bat we 
have only space to mention a few of them. 
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Fint, it u allied, that out <tf EteWs de- 
feated army, only about twelre of the Fife- 
■faire men offered thenwelvea to the magis- 
trateB ia defence of the town, and moit of 
them were pot-valiant from Itquor. Second- 
ly, the citizens had conctoled themselvea la 
eelUrs and vanlts^ where they lay panting in 
vun endearoors to recom the breath' which 
tiiey bad waited in their retreat, acsrcely 
finding words enough to tell the ProTost, 
** that their hearts were away, and that they 
voold fight no more though they should be 
killed." Thirdly, the letter Btates, that if 
the oitizens had had the inclination to atasd 
out, they had no means, most of them ha- 
.ving flung away thrar weapons in thmr 
flight. Fourthly, the enemy were, it'ifl said, 
drawn up like so many hellhounds before 
the gates of the town, their hands deeply 
dyed in the blood recently ebed, end de- 
manding, with hideous cries, to be led to 
farther slat^hter. The Magistrates per- 
Iiaps deserve no blame, if they capitulated 
in soch circumstances, to avoid the borrora 
of a storm. But their conduct shows, at 
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Ah BBtn« timej Bow much the {ino{>1e' of th« 
l>ow}iuidB had d^ensratAd in point of mi- 
Nmty coange. 

' ' Pfirtfa cmtBeqHontlj opened its gates to 
tbt victor. Bat Arg^le, whose northera 
tttaj bad been augmented by a considerable 
body of' cavalryi was bow ap^waefaing with 
k force, agidnat wbkh' 'Montrose ooold not 
pretend to dsfeftd an open town. He aban' 
doned Pertb, tfaMefore^ and marefaed into 
Alig{l»-«bire, ho}riBgh« might find adherent* 
bi thbt coaaty. Aec<H'diBgly, he was there 
jtnned by t^e old Earl of Airiie and two (^ 
his MOM, who never tanoek him in •ooeaM 



- Thia ftOCMsiMi oF stirength was oonnt«r< 
bahmeed by a elieekin^ event. There wu 
a- H^hlond gentleman in Mratroee's otMp, 
Brntned James Stewart of Ardvmfieh, whose 
Mrtb had been attended with some peculiar 
drenmiitkDees, wldeh, though they lead ns 
from my present subject, I cannot refrua 
fetma noticing. Wlule Ms motlier was pr^» 
wmt, t^ere caue t« tbfl fao.ii8e of Ardroirlieh 
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a band of ontlam, called Childrm of the 
BCst, MacGr^orB, some my^ othDrs call 
themMacDonaldaof Ardnamnrchan. They' 
demanded food, and the lady canaed bread 
and cheese to be placed on the table, and 
went into the kitchen to order a better meal 
to be made ready, sacb being the mrrary- 
ing process of Highland boipitality. Wfaen 
the poor lady returned, she saw upon the 
table, with its month staffed full of food, 
the bloody head of her brother, Drummond 
of Dmmraondemoch, whom the outlaws 
bad met and mnrdered in the wood. The 
poor woman shrieked, ran wildly into the 
forest, where, notwithstanding strict sedroh, 
she conld not be found for many weeks. 
At length she was secnred, but in a state of 
insanity, which doubUess was partly com- 
municated to the infant of wfaom she was 
shortly afiter delivered. The lad, however^ 
grew up. He was an uncertain and dan- 
gerous (duracter, but distinguished for bis 
muscular strengtfi, tirhich was so great, that 
be conld, in grasping the band of another 
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perBon, force the blood from under the naUs. 
This man was mucli favoured by the Lord 
Kilpont^ whose acceasion to the King's party 
welatelymentioned; indeed, he was admit- 
ted to share that young nobleman's tent and 
bed. It appears that Ardvoirlich had dis- 
approved of the step which his friend had 
taken in joiniog Montrose, and that he had 
solicited the young lord to join him in de- 
serting from the Royal army, and, it is even 
said, in murdering the General. Lord Sol- 
pont rejected these proposals with;di8dain, 
when, ^ther offended at his expressions, or 
fearful of his exposing hia treacherous par- 
pose, Ardvoirlich stabb^ Kilpont mortally 
with his dagger. He then killed the sen- 
tinel, and escaped to the camp of Argyle, 
where he received preferment Montrose 
was awaked by the tuinult which this me- 
lancholy event excited i%the camp, and 
mshing into the crowd of soldiers, had the 
mortification to see the bleeding corpse of 
bit noble fnend, thns basely and treacher- 
ously murdered. The death of this yonng 
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BoUmuQ mil a gnat loas to the Roys) 

Montrofle, ao mueh infflrior In nmnlien 
to Ua eiiaiiile% e6tdd>tiot well form any 
Axed Jilui df oper&tiuu. He rMotved to 
nuke np fbr IMA, by moViiif vriA the raort 
dnniwdlnary celerity (tcto one pert of tll» 
eoantry to another, ao as to strike Bevere 
blovt wfaere- &ef wet« lea«t expected, and 
take the chance of awakening the dret^nng 
■inritof theRoyaluta. He therefore march- 
ed anddenly on Aberdeen, to endeavour to 
arodM the GSordona to anni, and defeat any 
bedy of Covensnters vMeh might overawe 
Ale King'a ftiendi in tliat eoontry. Hh 
army was now, however, gretitiy lednced in 
nnnriten ; for llie Highlandtti^ who had no 
Idea of BernUg"JbT 8 whole campaign, had 
gmie home to their own diatrieta, to lodge 
tfaeir booty in tafety, and get In tbrir haf- 
<re«t. tt was, on ^1 occasions, the ifMatebt 
inconvenience attending a Highland arffiy, 
that after a battle, whether they von tM 
day or lott H, they were certain -to leaTri 
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iimr standard in great nnmbers, and held 
it their undouhted right to dA bo; inso- 
much, that a victory thinned their ranks as 
much as a defeat is apt to do those of other 
armies. It is true, that they could be ga- 
thered agtdn with eqnal celerity ; hut this 
humour, of deserting at their pleasure, waa 
a principal reason why the hrilliitnt victo- 
ries of Montrose were producdve of few 
deioided results. 

On reaching Aberdeen, Montrose has- 
tened to take posBession of the Bridge of 
Dee, the' principal approach to that town, 
and having made good this important point, 
he found himself in front of au army com- 
manded hy Lord Burleigh. He had the 
mortification also to find, that part of a 
large body of horse in the Covenanting 
army were Gordons, who had been com-r 
pelled to take arms in that cause by Lord 
Lewis Gordon, the second son of the Mar^ 
qtus of Huntly, a wild and wilful young 
man, whose politics differed from those of 
bis fetber and family. 
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Finding binlnlf ^gBeatiy uhrior in hwM, 
of vriiich he bad dot fifty, Montrsae inteiw 
ningflcdvitlk hia cavalry toiBs of hia miw 
kttaw-i, wfaoy for braath and 8p«ed, eonld 
keep up trith the raoramenta of tnch horn 
BB be piMatBBed. The Qardona, not perh^ 
TM7 iavoorable ib the side on which thay 
rsAked, made an iaeffeetntd attaak upon tha 
boree of Montrme, which wm repeliedi 
When the mingled mueketews and caTalry 
advanced on them* Lord Lewis's men fled. 
In Bjata Of hia own perwmal extrtwOs; and 
Moatroae, we are informed, fotmd it poaailEdfe 
to move hia handlid of cavalry to the other 
wing of hia anny, and to enooimter and Am- 
fSmt tiw horse of the CoTenanters im both 
flanks auccasuvely with the same Waaried 
party of riders. The terror strock Into hia 
opponents by the novelty of mixing muakel* 
Mrs witii cavalry, iBontribated not a littk to 
this extraordinary aoooeaa. While this was 
paaringt the two bodioi of ii^antry canaon* 
aded each other, for Abmtrose had the gnna ■ 
which he took at Tippermuir. The CorQ» 
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tUDt«n had the anperiority in thk put of 
the motion* but it did not dsnnt the Itoyak- 
iate. The paetj of an Iriahman, whose log 
ifSB shot off] gEVB spirit to all aroaad hitfc 
— « Go oot" he oried, " thia bodes me pr»- 
motion ; for now the Geoers) will make mw 
a trooper." Montrose left the coonge of hi* 
mW no time to snbnde — be led tiwm' da- 
ringly ap to the uiemy's teeU>i and nie> 
eeeded in a deeperate obsrgih isontiiiff tlM 
Coreuanleni, and pusmiup tbam int* tha 
town and throi^h the atreets, St«»ned aa 
it was by Bttdi a Inmoltuary wmy, Aberdeoa 
and its iahsibifi^ta suffered greatly. Many 
yme killed in tbe streets; and the eruritjr 
of the Irish in particular was so great, that 
theyoompeUed the wretched eitisens to strip 
thentaelres of tb«r elothee before they kill- 
ed them, to preveBt th^ bung spoiled with 
Mood I Montrose neoeaaarily gave way ta 
acts of joUage and croelty, vbi^ he floold 
not prevent* beoame he was waprovided 
with money to pay bia hatf-barbarous sol- 
diery. Yet the town of Aberdeen bad two 
ft 
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1 for ezpecUog better treatment :— 
First, that it liad always inclined to the 
King's party; and, secondly, that Montrose 
himself had, when acting for the Covenant 
era> been the agent in oppressing for its loy- 
alty the very city which his troops were 
now plundering on the opposite score. 

Argyle always continued following Mon- 
trose with a superior army, but, it would 
appear, not with a very anxioas desire to 
overtake him. With a degree of activity that 
seemed incredible, Montrose marched up tlifl 
Spey,hopiDg8till to raise the Gwdons. Bnt 
these gentlemen too strongly resented his 
former conduct towards them, asGeneralfor 
the Covenant, besides being sore with recol- 
lections of their recentcheck at the Bridge of 
Dee, and would not join him. On the other 
hand, the men of Murray, who were very 
zealous against Montrose, appeared on the 
northern bank of the Spey to oppose his 
passage. Thus hemmed in on all sides, and 
headed back like an aiumal of chase from 
the course he intended to pursue, MontroM 
s 
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•od Us UUle saay chowed an extreMtty <^ 
coura^ Thay hid their oanoon in ft b«^, 
de§troyed what tbe^ had of heavy baggagOf 
entered Badeaoch, where the Clan Chatlan 
had shown themselves uniformly friendly* 
and descended from thence upon Atholfl* 
and so on to AngaB-shira. After several 
long and rapid marohes, Montrose returned 
again intoStrathbt^e, re-crossing the great 
chun of the Grampians, and, clinging still 
to the hope of being able to raise the gen- 
tlemen of the name of Gordon, again re- 
paired to Aberdeenshire. 

Here this bold leader narrowly escaped 
s great danger. His army was consider- 
ably dispersed, and he himself lying at 
the Castie of Fyvie, when he found him- 
self at once threatened, and nearly snr- 
rounded, by Argyle and Lothian, at the bead 
of very superior forces. A part of the enemy 
bad already occupied the approach to hia 
position by means of ditches and inclosnres 
throngh which thriy had insinuated them- 
salvea^and hia own men were beginning to 
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look oat of ooantenance, when Mootrow)^ 
disguking his appretensioos, called to a 
gay and gallunt yonng Itish officer, o« if be 
had been imposingattiflingpieceofdnty,— 
<■ What are yoji doing, O'Kean ? can you not 
chase thoee troubleBome raacals out of the 
ditches and incloBires?' O'Kean obeyed the 
command in the spiritinwhiehit was given: 
and, driving the enemy before him, got pos- 
„am» of some of their gnnpowder, which 
ms mnch needed in Montroee's amy. The 
remark of the Irishman on this oceasion, 
who heavily complinned of the neglect of the 
enemy in omitting to leave a supply of baU 
corresponding t» the powder, showed the 
conidence with which Mentrcee had been 
able to inspire his men. 

The Earl of Lothian, on the other side, 
cune with fonr troops of horse upon Mon- 
trose'shandfnlofcaT«lry,«moantingsc8rc(>- 
ly to- fifty men. But Montrose had, as at the 
bridge of Dee, snstained his troopers by 
nunglinf them with musketry. So that Lo- 
thian's men, recdnng an unejpectod and 
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galling &te, wheeled about, and could uot 
■gain be brought to advance. Many hours 
were spent in ^rmisbing, with advantage 
«Dn Montroee's part, and loee on that of Ar- 
gyle, unlal at length the former thought it 
most advisable to retreat from Pyrie to 
8tratU)(^e. 

' On the road, he was desert«d by many 
Lowland gentlemen who had joined fatm, 
and who saw his victories were followed 
with no better results than toilsome march- 
es among wilds, where it was Bearly im- 
possible to provide Bubaistence for man or 
horse, and which the approach of winter 
was about to render still more desolate. 
They left his army, therefore, promising 
to return in summer ; and of all his Low- 
land adherents, the old Earl of Airlie and 
his sons alone rAmuned. They had paid 
dearly for their attachment to the Boyal 
cause, Argyle having plundered their es- 
tate^ and burnt their principal mansion, 
the " Bonnie house of Airlie,*' situated on 
the river Isla, the memory of which confla- 
gration is still preserved in Scottish song. 
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But the same (^cnmstaDCM which w«a- 
lied oat the patience of MontroBe's Lowland 
foUowers, rendered it impossible for Ajgyle 
to keep the field ; and he sent hie Bimy into 
winter qnarters, in JiiU confidence that iiia 
enemy was cooped np for the season in the 
narrow and unprovided coontry of Athole 
and its neighbourhood) where he might be 
Biiffertd to exist with little inconvenience 
to the rest of Scotland, till spring should 
enable the Covenantera to attack him with 
a superior force. In the meantime, the BKar> 
qais of Ar^le returned to his own domAlna. 
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Incanon tf ArgyUi Cemntry ■bf/ Manlnte~~ 
SaOka tf Ittverheiy, Avidemt, Alford, omf 
Kilt^th, gained bjf MiMtrote, who, in/ the Vic- 
tory at KiUyth, becomes Master of Scodan^-. 
He it appointed Captain- General and Lieu- 
tenatit- Governor (f Scotland— mcaxhei upon 
die Sorders — » defeated by Laky at Phil^ 
hough— r^rea to the Highlandi, and kavei 



It waa about the middle of Decemb^ 
diat Arg;yle wim reaiding Bt liu castle of 
InTersry, in the most perfect confidence 
that ibe enemy oonld not approach him, 
since he used to say he would not for a hun- 
dred thousand crowns that any one knew 
the passes from the eastward into the shire 
of Argyle. While the powerful Marquis 
was enjoying this fanded eeoority of his 
feudal dominloDs, he was astoondad with 
v2 
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the intelligence that MontroM, with an ar- 
my of Highlanders, wading through drifts 
of snow, Bcaling precipices, and traversing 
the mountain paths, known to none save 
the solitary shepherd or huntsman, had 
forced an entry into fais coiintry, which 
be was laying waste with all the vindictiTe 
severity of deadly feud. There was neither 
time nor presence of mind for defence. The 
ahle-bodied men were slaughtered, the cat- 
tle driven off, the houses burnt; and the 
inTaders had divided themselves into three 
bands, to make the devastation more com- 
plete. Alarmed by this fierce and anexpect- 
•diavasion, Ai^Ie embaiked on board a 
fishing boat, and left hia country to its fate^ 
MontroM continued the w<wk of revenge for 
□early a month, and then concluding he had 
destroyed the infioenes which Argyle, by 
the extent of hia power, and the supposed 
•treogth of his country, had possessed over 
the minds of the Highlanders, he withdrew 
towards Inverness, with the purpose of or- 
ganizbg a general gathering of the clans. 
But he bad scarce made this movemoit. 
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when h* UKrned tbttt his mai^ Argjis, had 
ntnmed into the Weatem Highlands wiA 
■onto Lowland forces ; that he hsd c^led 
avound him his nnmeroos clan, burning to 
revenge the wrongn which they had sustun- 
ed, and was lying with a strong forc« n«ar 
the old Castle of Inverlochy, situated at tha 
western- extremity of the chain of lake* 
throagh which theOaledonian canal is now 
conducted. 

The news at once altered Montrose's 
plans. 

He returned upon Aigyle by a saceeo- 
uon of the most difficult moun tun- passes 
•overed with snow ; and the vanguard of 
the Campbells saw themselves suddenly en- 
gaged with that of their implacable enemy. 
Both parties lay all night on their arms, bnl 
i^ break of day, Argyle betook himself to 
his galley, and, rowing off shor^ rMuined 
a spectator of the combat^ when, by all the 
rales of daty and gratitude, he ought to have 
been at the head of his devoted followers. 
His onfortunate clansmen supported the bo- 
noai of the name with the greatest courage^ 
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and muy of the moat dutinguulied fell oa 
the field of batde. Montroee gained s com- 
plete Tiotory, vhicb greatly extended his in- 
flaence over the Higblands, and in propor- 
tion dimiiuahed that of hia diaoomfited rivaU 
HaTing collected vbat foree he oonld, 
Montrom now marched trinm[4iBntly to the 
north-eaat; and in the preeMit sncceaafdl 
poiture of his a^urs^ engaged at length the 
Gordons to join him with a good body of ca- 
Taby,commuidedbythmryoungcluef,Lord 
Gordon. The Convention of Estates were 
now most Beaionsly alarmed. While Montrose 
had roamed through tiie HigUanda, retreat^ 
ing before a anperwH: enemy, and apparent- 
ly on the point of being every moment over- 
whelmed, his pn^eaa was regarded aa a 
diatant danger. Bnt he was now threaten- 
ing the low conntry, and the ruling party 
were not so confident of thar strength there 
as to set so bold an adTontnrOT at defiance. 
They called from the army in England Ge- 
neral Bullie, an officer of skill and charac- 
ter, and Sir John Urry, or, as the English 
called him, Harry, also a brave and good 
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paitizAn, bnt a mere soldier of fbrtaa^ wb« 
had changed udes more than once during 
the civil war. 

Tbeae generals commanded a body of ve- 
teran troops, irith vhich they maaceuTred 
to exclude Montrose from the Bonthem dis- 
tricts, and prevent his crossing the Tay «r 
Forth. At the aame time, the mandate of 
the Marquis of Huntly, or the intrigues of 
Lord Lewis Gordon, i^ain recalled most of 
the Gordons from Montrose's standard^ and 
his cavalry waB reduced to one hundred and 
fifty. He was compelled agiuD to retire to 
the moontaiiu, but, desiroos to dignify his 
retreat by some distinguished action, he resol- 
ved to punish the town of Dundee for tiieic 
■teady adherence to the canee of the Cove- 
nant. Accordingly, saddenly aj^Maring be* 
fore it with a chosen body selected for the 
servioe, he stormed the place on three points 
at once. The Highlanders and Irish, with 
incredible fiiry, broke open the gates, and 
forced an entrance. They were disperung 
in quest of liquor and plunder, when at the 
very moment that Montrose threatened to 
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Mt the town on fire, lie received intelGgence 
that Baillifl and Uriy, with four thousand 
men, were within a mile of the place. The 
momeiit required all the activity of Mon- 
trose ; but he was aUe to withdraw the men 
ftom their revelling and plnndering, to get 
hk armj into order, and to effect a retreat 
to the monnt^ns, which he saf^y acetnn- 
plisfaed in theface of his nnmerous enemies, 
and with a d^ree of akill wHch established 
faia military character as firmly as any of his 
Tictories. 

tn this difficult maneeuTre, MontTose was 
Well seconded by the hardihood and resolu- 
tioD of faia men, who are said to have march- 
ed about siztymiles, and to have passed three 
days and two nighta m manoeuTring and 
fighting, without either food or refreshment 
In this manner that leader repeatedly baffled 
the numerous forces and able generals who 
were employed agunst him. The great 
check upon his enterprise was the restless- 
ness of the Highlandera, and the caprice of 
the gentlemen who formed his eavalry, who 
all went and came at that own plea 
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I have told you that th« Gordoos bad been 
withdrawn from Montrose's stendard, con- 
trary to their own ioclinations, by the com- 
mand of Hontly, or the address of Lord 
Levis Gordon. By employing his followers 
in enterprises in which the plunder was cer- 
tain and the danger small, this yoiing no- 
bleman collected nndei his standard all those 
who were reluctant to share the toilsome 
marches and bloody fights to which they 
were led tmder that of Montrose. Hence a 
rhyme, not yet forgotten in Aberdeenshire, 

K yon with Lord Lewis 10, 
T«n1l (at rctf uKI ^(T tDODfli ; 

U ron witli MoDtnM t*, 
Y<Hi1l gtt BTlBtud wu >noagb. 

But the Lord Gordon, Lewis's elder bro- 
ther, centinning attached in the warmest 
manner to Montrose, was dispatehed by him 
to bring back the gentlemen of hia warlike 
family, and his influence soon assembled 
conuderable forces. General Baillie, learn- 
ing this, detached Urry, his coUe^ae, with 
aforce which he thought sufficient to destroy 
Lord Gordon, while he himself proposed to 
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ongsge the attention of MontroM till tliat 
p(nnt vaa gaitied. 

Bat MftntroMt penetrating the intention 
of the Covenan ting generals, elodedBuliie'* 
attempts to briag him to action, and traver- 
sed the mountaini of the North like a whirl- 
wind, to support Lord Gordon, and crnah 
Uny. Heaccomplishedhifl first ohject; bat 
Urry had heen joined hy the Covenanters of 
Murray, with the Earls of Seaforth, Sather- 
land, and others who maintained the same 
cause, and had thus collected an army more 
numerous than that of Montrose, even when 
united to Lord Gordon. 

Montrose prepared to ^ve them battle 
at the village of Anldeme^ and drew up his 
men in an unusual manner, to conceal his 
inequality of force. The village, which is 
ntuated on an eminence, with high ground 
behind, was surrounded by inclosures on 
each ude and in front. He stationed on the 
right of the village Alexander MacDonald* 
with four hundred Irishmen and Highland- 
ers, commanding them to muutun a defen- 
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are dombat only, and giying them strict of- 
dars not to sally from some strong sheei^ 
Adds and inclosures, which afforded the ad- 
TButagesof a fortified position. As he wish- 
ed to draw towards that point the principal 
attention of the enemy, he gave this right 
wing diai^ of the royal standard, which 
was usually displayed where be commanded 
in person. On the left dde of the tillage of 
Aoldemej he drew up the principal part of 
his foroe, he himself commanding the tnfan« 
try, and Lord Gordon the cavalry. His two 
wings being thus formed, Montro8*had in 
reality no centre force whatever ; but & few 
resolute men posted in front of the village, 
and his cannon placed in the same line, made 
it appear as if the houses covered a body 
t^ infantry. 

Urry, deceived by these dispositions, at- 
tained with a preponderating force the po- 
sition of MacDonald. Colkitto beat them 
backwiththe Irish musketeers, and the bows 
and arrows of the Highlanders, who still 
used these ancient misnle weapons. Bat 
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when Dm enemy, renewltig their attad^ 
twmted MacDonald with cowardice for re- 
muning noder shelter of the sheepfold^ 
that leader* whoee braTery greatly excelled 
his discretion, sallied forth from his Awtneas, 
contrary to Montrose's positiTe command, 
to show be was not averse to fight on 
equal ground. The superiority of nnmben^ 
and particularly of cavalry, which was in- 
•bintly opposed to him, soon threw hia men 
into great disorder, and they conld with dif- 
ficulty be rallied by the desperate exertions 
«f CoUdtto, who strove to make amemb for 
bia error, by displaying the utmost powmal 
Talonr. 

A trusty officer was dispatched to Mon- 
trose to let him know the state of a£hirs. 
The messenger fonnd him on the point of 
joining battle, and whispered in his ear that 
Colkitto was defeated. This only deter* 
mined Afontrose to pursue with tlie greater 
aiuUuuty the plan of battle which he had 
adopted. " What are we doing ?" he called 
oat to Lioid Gordon ; "MacDooald has been 
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victoriona on the left, and if we do not maka 
haata, he will carry off all the honours of the 
daj." Lord Gordon instantly chu^^ed with 
the gentlemen of his name, and beat the C»- 
Tenantera' hone off the field ; but the fbot^ 
though deaerted by the boiae, etood firm 
for some time, for tiiey were veteran troops. 
At length they vere routed on every pointj 
and compelled to fly with great loea. 

Montrose failed not instantly to lead soc- 
eonra to the relief of his left wing, which was 
in great periL Colkitto had got his men agun 
eecured in die indosnres, he himself defend- 
ing the entrance sword in hand, and with a 
target on his left arm. The pikemen press- 
ed him so hard as to fix thur speara by two 
or three at a time in bis tai^et, while he 
rqieatedly freed himself of them by cutting 
the heads from the sbaftfi, by the unerring 
sweep of hie broadsword. 
. While Colkitto and bis followers were 
thos hard pressed, Montrose and his victo- 
rious troops appeared, and tlie face of affairs 
was Hoddeuly changed. Utry's horse fied* 
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bat the foot, which were tb« strength of hi« 
army, fooght bravely, uid fall in the rank* 
whiah they ocoapied. Two thoneand men, 
aboat a thurd of Uny'i ^my, were slun in 
tiie battle of Anldeme ; and, eoMpletaly dia- 
sbled bjthe oTerthrow, that ooniMtaader waa 
CMipalled oDce nore to unite hia aeattwail 
forcea with those of Baillie. 

After Bome marohii^ and conater wroh- 
ing, the amuea again found thanaeWea in 
the Dflighboarhood of each other^ near to da* 
Tillage of Alford. 

Montrose oocnjned a stnmg pootion on ■ 
hill, and it was said that the cantleaB Baiilia 
weald baTe avtuded the etieoanter, had it 
not been that) having crossad the liver Don, 
in thebelief tint Montrosewaa infBllretreatf 
he only discovered his poipaae of giving 
battle when it was too Iste to dedine iL 
The namber of infantry was about two thoa-* 
■and in eaoh army. Bat Baillie had more 
than double hia of^neut^s number of ca- 
valry. Montrose's, indeed, were gentlemen, 
and theref(M« in the day of battle were mora 
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to be relied en than mere lureliogs. The 
Gordona dispersed the Covenanting hone 
on the first shock ; and the musketeers, 
throwing down their mnsketa and ming- 
ling in the tiunolt with their swords drawnj 
prevented the cavaby from rall3ring. But 
as Lord Gordon threw himself, for the 
second time, into the heat of the fight, he fell 
from his h<H^ie, mortally wounded bya^ot 
from one of the fagitiTes. This acradent, 
which gave the greatest distress to Mon- 
trose suspended the exertions of the eaval- 
ryi who, chiefly friends, kinsmen, and vas- 
sals of the deceased, flocked around him to 
lament the general loss. But the veterans 
of Montrose, charging in columns oimx and 
ten men deep, alongaline of three men only, 
broke that of the Covenanters on various 
points, and utterly destroyed the remnant of 
BfuUie's wmy, though they defended them- 
selves iHavely. 

These repeated victories gave such lustre 
to Montrose's anas, that he was now join- 
ed by the Highland dans in great numbers^ 
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taiA by many of the Lowland antl-«OTUMiit- 
ers, who had before hvid back, from doubt of 
hia Boecesa ia so usequat a coDtest. 

On the other hand, the Convention of 
Estates, supported by the ooonselB of Ai- 
gyle, who was bold in council though timid 
in battle, perserered in raising new troops, 
notwithstan^g their repeated misfortunes 
and defeats. It aeemed, indeed, as if Heaven 
had at this disastrous period an esperial con- 
troversy with the kingdom of Scotland. To 
the efforts aeoessary to keep up and supply 
their auxiliary army in England, were add- 
ed the desolation occasioned by a destruc- 
tive civil war, maintained in the north with 
equal fury and success, and conducted on 
both sides with deplorable devastation. To 
these evils, as if not sufficient to exhaust the 
resoarces of a poor country, were now add- 
ed those of a wide-wasting plague, or pesti- 
lence, which raged through all the king- 
dom, bat especially in Edinbui^h, the me- 
tropolis. The Convention of Eatates werA 
driven from the eajntal by this ^adfnl 
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infiiotion, and retreated to Perth, where 
tbey assembled a lai^ force imder Gene- 
ral Baillie, while tbey ordered a levy of ten 
iboasaod men throughont the kingdom. 
While Lanark, Caseilis^ Eglinton, and other 
lords of the western shires, went to thnr 
respeetive counties to expedite the meat 
ture, Montroie, with hii usual activityi 
descended from the mountains at the head 
of an army augmented in numbers, and 
flashed with success. 

He first approached the dior«9 of the 
Forth, by oeoupying the shire of Kinroaa. 
And here I cannot help mentioning the 
deatruetion of a noble castle belonging to 
the House of Argyle. Its majestic ruins are 
flitnated on an eminence occupying a narrow 
l^en of the Ochil chun of hills. In former 
^ys, it was called, from the character of itb 
-ntnatioB perhaps, tbe Castle of Gloom ; and 
Ibe names of the pariah, and the stream by 
which its banks are washed, bad also an 
ominous sound. The Castle of Gloom was 
ritnated <hi the brook of Grief or Gi^ft, and 
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in the parMt of Ddlar or Dolonr. In the 

Rzteentli century, the Earl of Argyle, the 
owner of this noble fortraHe, obtuned an act 
of parliament for changing its name to Castle 
Campbell. The feudal hatred of Montrose 
and of the dana componng the strength of 
hia army, the vindictive resentment also of 
the Ogilviee, for the deetrootaon of " tlie 
Bonnie House of Airlie," and that of the 
Stirlingehire cavaliers for that of Menstrie, 
doomed this magnificent pile to flames aiui 
ruin. The destruction of many a meaner 
habitation by the same unscmpolons spirit 
of reogeance has been long forgotten, but 
the imijestic remuns of CasUe Campbell 
still excite a sigh in those that view thnni 
over the miseries of civil war. 

After umil^ acts of ravage, not to -be 
joatified, thov^ not anprovdEed, Moatnme 
marched westward along the northern nuuv 
pn of the Forth, insulting Perth, where the 
army of the Covenanters remained in their 
entrenchments, and even menacing the 
Cwtle of Stirling, which, well garrisoned 
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and strongly situated, defied bis meuu of 
attack. About six miloB above Stirling he 
eroBHed the Forth, hj the deep and precari- 
oofi ford which the iiTer presente before ita 
JonetioD with the TeiUi. Having attained 
the southern bank, he directed hia eoarsa 
westward, with the purpose of dispersing 
the levies which the western lords were eol> 
leotjng, and doubtless with the view of plun* 
dering the conntry, which had attached it* 
•elf chiefly to the Covenant, Montrose had^ 
however, scarcely rmched Kilsyth, when be 
received the news that Baillie's army, de- 
parting from Perth, had also crossed the 
Forth, at the Bridge ot Stirling, and was 
close at hand. 'With his usual alacrity, Mon- 
troBe prepared for battle, which Baillie, had 
he been left to his own judgment, would 
have avtnded ; for that skilful though tin* 
fortunate Omeral knew by e:sperience the 
talents of Montrose, and that the ofaaraoter 
of his troops was admirably qualified for a 
day of combat ; while he also conudered that 
MB army so eompoeed m%bt be tired out by 
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cautionfl operatioiifl, and expe<d«d that tli« 
ICghlanHers and Lowland Cavaliers irould 
alike deaert their leader in the eonrse of 
a protracted and indetnaive warfare. Bnt 
Baillie was no longer the sole commander 
of the Covenantdag army. A Committee 
of the EstateB, oonsisting of Arg^le, La- 
nark, and Crawford-Lindsay, had been no- 
minated to attend his army, and control his 
motioQB ; and these, especially the Earl <^ 
Lindsay, insisted that the vetentn General 
sbonld risk the last regular army which the 
Covenanters possessed in Scotland, in Ute 
perils of a deciaive battle. They mardied 
agwnat Montrose, accordingly, at break o( 
4iy on the 15th August, 1645. 

When Montrose beheld them advance, 
he exclaimed that it was what he had moat 
eamestiy desired. He caused his men to 
strip to their shirts, in token of thor resolu- 
tion to fight to the death. Meantime the 
Covenanters approached. Their vanguard 
attacked an advanced post of Montroae, 
which occupied a strong poutiou among 
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cottages and mclmarea. They were beaten 
off witb loss. AthousandHiglilanderB, with 
th«r natural irapetUDsity* rushed, without 
orders, to pursue the fugitives, and to as- 
sault the troops who were adraociug to sup- 
port them. Two Foments of horse, agunst 
whom this mountain torrent directed its 
fury, became disordered and fell back. Mon- 
trose saw the decisire moment, and ordered 
hia whole army to attack the enemy, who 
had not yet got into line, their rearguard 
and centre coming up too ^owly to the sup- 
port of their vanguard. The hideous shout 
with which the Highlanders charged, their 
.wild appearance, and the extraordinary 
speed with which they advanced, nearly 
naked, broadsword in hand, struck a panic 
into their opponents, who dispersed without 
any spirited effort to get into line of battie> 
or itiaintjiin their ground. The Covenant 
tera were beaten off the field, and pursned 
witb indiscriminate slaughter for more than 
ten miles. Four or five tboasand men were 
slain in tbe field and in the flight ; and the 

9 
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force of ttw Conventioii ws« for the tin« 
entirely broken. 

Montrom this now master, for the mo- 
ment, of the kingdom t^ Scotland. Edin- 
bm^h Bnrrendered ; GUugow paid a heavy 
contribaUon ; the noblemen and other indi- 
viduals of dis tioction who had been imprison- 
ed 8> royalists in Edinburgh, and elsewhere 
throughout the kingdom, were set at liberty; 
and so many persons of quality now declared 
for Montrose, uther from attachment to the 
royal cause, which they had hitherto con- 
eealed, or from the probability of its being 
ultimately Buccessfiil, that he felt himself 
in force sufficient to call a ParU^Bent at 
Glasgow in the Kng's name. 

Still, however^ the success t^ this bennc 
leader had only ^tou him posseMioa of the 
open country ; all the stroug fortresses w«re 
still in possemion of the Covenanters ; and 
it would have required a length of time, and 
the services of an army regularly diecaplined 
and supplied with heavy artillery, to hav« 
reduced the Castles of Edinburgh, Stir- 
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ling, DambartoD, and otber places of great 
strength. But if Montrose liad liad the 
forces necessary for Bach a work« he had 
neither leisore nor inclination t« under- 
take it. From the h^inning of his extra- 
ordinarfi and hitherto enccessful career, he 
had secretly entertained the' dazriing hope 
of leading a, victorious army into England, 
and replacing King Charles in possesnon 
of his disputed authority. It was a daring 
scheme ; yet if the King's afbirs ia En^ 
land had remained in any tolerable condi- 
tion, especially if thero had been any eon^ 
siderable army of Hoyalists in the north of 
England to join or co-operate with Mon- 
trose, there is no calcnlating what the ta- 
lents and genius of such an enterprising 
general migfat have ultimately doiM in sup- 
port of the Royal canse. 

Bat King Charles, as I shall presently tell 
yoo more particularly, had suffered so many 
and sneh fatal losses, that it may be justly 
doubted whether the assistasee of Montrose, 
unless at the head of much larger forces 
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thin he eonld ba expected to gather, w<Hild 
have afibidedaDynuterial asiiritBiice against 
the numerous and well-diacipluied army <^ 
the PaiUameat. Tlie result of a contest 
which was aeTcr taied can only be guessed 
at. Montrose's own hopes and ciHifidence 
wore as lofty as his ambition ; and ho did 
not permit himself to doubt the predictions 
of those who assured him, that he was doom- 
ed to support the tottering throne, and rein- 
state in safety the falling monarch. 

Impresaedwith such proud convictions, he 
wrote to the King, ui^^ing him to advance to 
the northern border, and form a junction 
with his victorious army ; and concluding 
bis request with the words which Joab, the 
Ueotenant of King David, is recorded in 
Seriptore to have used to the King of Israel, 
— *' I have fought against Rabbah, and have 
taken the city of waters. Now therefore 
gather the rest of the people tt^thw, and en- 
camp against the city, and take it ; lest I take 
the city, and it he called after my nune." 

While S&mtrose tfas thus urging King 
Charles, by the brilliant prospects which he 
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held out, to throw himself on hia protectioii,' 
hi§ own army mouldered away and dispersed, 
even ia a greater degree than had been the 
case after faia leaa diBtiDgniahed HDcoraieB. 
The Highland clans went home to get in 
their harvest, and place their spoil in safety. 
It was needleu and useless to refuse then 
leave, for they were detenmned to take it. 
The north-country gentletnen also, wearied 
of the toils of the campiugn, left him in 
nnmbers ; so that when Montrose leceired* 
by the hands of Sir Robert Spottiswood, 
ihe Kong's commission under the Great 
Seal, naming him Captain-General and 
Lieatenant-€U>TerDor of Scotland, he com- 
manded a force scarcely more efifective than 
when he was wandering through Athole 
and Badenoch. The King's orders, how- 
ever, and his own indomitable spirit of en> 
terprise, determined bis march towards Uie 
Borders. 

About fifty yean before, these districta 
would have saf^Ued him, even upon the 
lighting of their beacons, with ten thoMMnd 
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cavalry, as fond of 6gliting and plunder as 
any HtgUander in bu army. But that pe- 
riod, as I have bdd you, bad passed away. 
The inhabitants of the Border-land had 
becMne peaceful, and the chiefs and lords, 
whose iniSnenoo iaight still have called them 
out to arms, were hostile to the Crown, or, 
at best, lukewarm in its cause. The Eari 
of Buccleach, and his fiiends of the name 
of Scott, who had never for^tten the of- 
fence given by tbe revocation of James's 
donations to their cluef, were violent Cove- 
QanterB,and had sent a strong clan-regiment 
with tbe Earl of Leven and the Scottish 
auxiliaries. Traquur, Rozburghe, and 
Hume, all entertained, or affected, regard to 
tbe King, but made no effectual effort in 
raising men. The once formidable name 
of Douglas, and the exertions of the Earl 
of Annandale, could only assemble some 
few troops of horse, whom tbe historian. 
Bishop Guthrie, describes as truthless train- 
ed bands. Montrose expected to meet a body- 
of more regular cavalry, who were to be dis» 
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IMtolied from Bogland ; but th« KtAg** e»»- 
tinned nuBfortnnm prevented him from nur 
Hag SQch a dirersioii. 

Meanwhile the Scottish army in Eng- 
land received an aceoant of the despair to 
which, the battie of Kilsyth had reduced 
the Convention of Estates, and learned that 
aevetal of its most distin^iehed membera 
were already exiles, having fled to Berwiclt 
and other strong places on the Border, which 
were garrisoned by the Parliamentary for* 
oes. The importance of the crisis was felt^' 
and David Lesley was dispatched, at the 
head of five or six thousand men, chiefiy 
cavalry, and the flower of the Scottish 
auxiliary army, with the cbaige of check- 
ing the triumphs of Montrose. 

Lesley crossed the Border at Berwick, 
Itnd proceeded on his march, as, if it had 
been his view to get between Montrose 
and the Highlands, and to prevent his 
again receiving assistance from his faithfol 
gaoantsdneers. But that aagacious gene* 
tal'a intentions were of a more decijnve cha- 
2a8 
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racter; for learaing tiiat Montrose, with 
hu little army, lay qnartered in proband 
eecnrity oear Selkirk, be saddoaly altered 
his manA, left the Ediabnrgh road when 
he came to £dgebiiekliiig-brae, croaaed the 
conntiy to Middleton, and then tnmii^ 
Bonthward, descended the yale of the Gala 
to Melrose, in which place, and the ftdjaeent 
hamlets, he quartered his army for the night. 
Montrose's infantry, meanwhile, lay en- 
camped on an elevated place, called Philip- 
haogh, on the left bank of the Ettrick, while 
ioB cavali^, with their difitinguished general 
ID penwHi, were qnuixred in the town of 
SeUark ; a oonu^able stream beoDg thoa 
interposed betwixt the two parts of his army, 
which should have been so stationed as to 
be ready to support each other on a sodden 
alarm. But Montrose bad no information (tf 
the vicinity of Lesley, though the Covenan- 
ters had passed the ii%ht within five miles of 
hie eamp. This indicates that he must have' 
been very ill served by his own patrols, 
and that his csnse must have been nnpt^ni- 
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lar in that jiort of Uie eonntry^i dnce a nngle 
horBflDutn, at the expense of lialf an Iioar*B 
gallop, might hare put him fnlly on his 
guard. 

Oa the morning of tbe ISth September, 
1645, Lesley, under cover t^ a thick mist, 
approached Montrose's camp, and had the 
merit, by his dexterity and vig^nce, of 
surprising hun whom his enemies had never 
before found unprepared. The Coveoant- 
ing general dinded his troops into two di- 
viuons, and attacked both flankg of the en^. 
my at the same time. Those on the left 
made but a tamoltnary and imperfect re- 
nstance ; the right wing, supported by a 
wood* fought in a manner worthy of their 
general's fiune. Montrose himself, roused 
by the firing and ntnse of the action, haatUy 
assend>led his cavalry, crossed the Ettrick, 
and made a desperate attempt to recover 
the victory omitting nothing which conrage 
or skill could achieve, to rally his follow- 
ers. But when at length 1^ with only 
thirty bone, he was compelled to fly, and* 
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retraftting ap the Yamnr, eroMed into the 
vale of Ttreed, and readied Peebles, where 
some of hiB followera joined him. 

The defeated anny Buffered severely. The 
prisoners taken by the Corenantera were 
massBored without mercy, and in cold blood. 
They were shot in the court-yard of Newark 
Castle, npon Yarrow, and their bodies hasta*" 
)y interred at a place, called, from that cir- 
enmstauce, Slain-meo's-lee. The ground 
being, about twenty years since, opened for 
die foundation of a sehool-hoose, the bonea 
ttd sknlls, which were Aug up in greai 
quantity, plunly showed the trnth of the 
country tradition. Many cavaliers, botb 
officers and others, men of birth and charac 
ter, the companions of Montrose's many 
ttiumphs, fell into the bands of the victor«( 
and were, aa we shall afterwards see, put to 
an ignominious death. The prisoners, both 
of high and low degree, would have been 
mtyn numerous, bat for the neighbouthood 
of the Haiehead-wood, into which the fngi- 
tivea escaped. Such wen &« immediate 
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ooDBeqmsDGM of tbU battle ; concemiiigf 
wliich, tbe c«iintiy people ofbtn <}iMte th* 
foUowi^ lines : — 

At PhlUpIiinrh the frir besu'd ; 

At Honhcad-wood it ended. 
Tbn ■oatli oat own tlie enhaiaa tbar rala, 

teeuerrllf tliair banded. 

Montrose, after this disaBtrona action, 
retreated again into tbe Highlands, There 
he once more assembled an army of moun- 
tmneers. Bat bis motions ceased to be of 
the consequence which they had acquired, 
before he bad experienced defeat General 
Middletoa, a man of military talents, bat a 
soldier of fortune, was dispatched against 
him by the Convention of Estates, who 
were eager to recover the same power in 
tbe Highlands, in which David Lesley's vic- 
tory had repossessed them tbronghont Uie 
Lowlands. 

While thus engaged in an obscure monn- 
tun warfare, the King, in total despair of 
Ikfontrose's safety, sent orders to bim to dis- 
solve his army, and to provide for his per* 
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Mmal seonrity, by Isaving tfa« kiiif^om. He 
mmld not obey the 6nt order, oouelnding it 
had bees extorted from the monarch. To a 
UGond, and more peremptory uijimction, he 
yielded obedience, and, disbaDding his army, 
embalmed io a brig bonnd for Bergen in 
Norway* vitb a few adherents, who were 
iix) obnoxiooa to tbe Covenanten to permit 
itf their remaining in Scotland. Leit tbrar 
little Tessel shoold be aearehed by an Eng- 
lish ship of war, Montrose wore tbe di»* 
giUM of a domestic, and passed for the eer- 
Tant of hie chaplain and biograpber, Dr 
George ^^^shart. Yon may remember that 
he wore a eimilar disguise on entering Scot- 
laud* in (Hrder to commence his undertak- 
ing. 

This* and the preceding cbapter, ^re an 
accoant of tbe brief, bnt brilliant period of 
Montrose's success. A futnre one will eoii'* 
tun tbe melancholy concluuoa of his exer- 
tions, and of his life. 
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Interferenee of the Pregbyterian CUrgy to pro- 
cure the Execution of the Pritoneri ioAen at 
PhU^haugh — Befleetwnaon the Unhappy Ef- 
fects cf Rdigiotu Peraeevtum — Seipectm 
Vtewt of ike Ind^tendents and PreebyteriaiU 
■^Cnmweirs Suceettet — King CharUit Sar- 
remter to tAe Scottieh Army — TTieir Surrmcbr 
of him to the English Parliament. 

1 MUST now tell you the fate of the oofor- 
tan&te cavaliers who had been made prison- 
ers at Pfailiphaugh. The barbaroos treat- 
ment of the common men you are already 
acquainted with. 

Argyle, tl^e leader of the Convention of 
Estates, had to resent the deTsstation of his 
ooantry, and the destruction of bis castles ; 
and his desire of vengeance was so conunon 
to the age, that it would have been accounted 
neglect of his duty to his slun kinam^n and 
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laundered clao, if he had let slip the favour- 
able opportunity of exacUng blood for blood. 
Other noblemen of the Convention bad simi- 
le moUvaB ; and, besidei, they had alt been 
heartily alarmed at Montrose's succeas j and 
nothing mokes men more [ntilesB than the 
recollection of recent fears. It ought part- 
ly to have assuaged these vindictive Ceel- 
iDgs, that Montrose's ravages, although they 
were sufficiently Tasting, vere less encou- 
raged by the officers, than aiisiog from the 
uncontrollable license of an unpaid soldiery. 
The prisoners had always been treated with 
honour and humanity, and frequently di»- 
missed on parole. So that, if the fate of 
Montrose's eompanions had depended on the 
Convention alone, it is possible, that almost 
all might have been set at liberty upon mo- 
derate conditions. But unfortunately, the 
Presbyterian clergy thought proper to in- 
terfere strenuously between the prisoners, 
and the mercy which they mi^t otherwise 
have experienced. 

And here it must be owned, that the 
PresbyteriBQ miniBten of that period were in 
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wme napects a diflTercnt kind of men from 
thair predeeesaors, in the reign of Jamee 
yi. Malice CAiiDot;, indeed, accuee Uiem of 
lihuuTig Uie power which they had acquired 
HDce their suceess ia 1640, for the purpoeo 
v( lAcreasfi^ either thev own individual re- 
Tenoee, or tboae of the chareh ; nor had the 
aystem of atriet morality, by which they 
were distingaiibedibeen in anydegree slack* 
ened. They remained ia triumph, as they 
had been in suffering, honourably poor and 
rigidly moral. But yet, though iiuiccesBib1« 
to the temptations of STatixa or w<»ldly 
pleasure, the Presbyterian oIn^ of this pe* 
riod cannot be sud to have been superior to 
amlHtioo and the desire vf power ; and a» 
they were naturally apt to think that the ad- 
Tancement of reli^ta was best secured by 
the influence of the chort^ they were dia' 
posed to extend that inflaence by tJia strictest 
exertion of domeeticdiscipline. Inquiryinto 
the conduct of indiriduals was carried on by 
the Church-courts witj) indecent eagerness t 
and faults ta follies, much litter for private 
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ccnsura aod admenitioiit were brought for* 
ward in the face of the pablic ooogregatioD^ 
The hearers were chained erery Sabbath-day* 
that each individoal ahonld commnnicate to 
the Kirk-Scssion (a court composed of th« 
clergymao and certain selected laymen of 
the parish) whatever matter of scandal or 
offence agaiost religion and morality should 
come to their ears ; and thus an inqnidto* 
rial power was exercised by one half of the 
pnrish over the other. This was well meant, 
but had ill coDseqaencee. Every idle story 
being made the subject of anzioos investiga* 
tion, the private happiness of families was 
disturbed, and disoord and sutpicion were 
sown where mutual confidence is moat oe- 
eewary. 

This love of exernmog authority in fiinu- 
liesi was naturally connected with a desire 
to m&intain the high influence in the stale* 
which the Presbyterian church had acqai- 
redsinco the downfHlt of prelacy. The clei^ 
bad. become used to consider their peculiar 
form of church government, which unqucv^ 
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t^OBably has maby excellepci<!s, an Boraefliiiig 
almost as easeotial as religion itaelf; and ib 
vas bat ODe step farther, to censure any who 
manifested a design to destroy the system,' 
«r limit the power, of the Presbyterian di»- 
Spline, as an enemy to religion of every 
kind, nay, even to the Deity himself. Such 
Oinnions were particularly strong amongst 
fhose of the clergy who attended the armies 
in the field, seconded them by encourage- 
ment from the pulpits, or aided them by ac- 
tually assuming arma themselves. The ar- 
dour of such men grew naturally more en- 
thuuastic in proportion to the opposition 
Uiey met with, and the dangers tiiey eocoun^ 
tered. The sights and sentiments which at-: 
lend civil conflict are of a hind to rccon-i 
eile tlie human heart, however generous and 
humane by natnre, to severe language and 
uruel actions. Aceordingly, we cannot be 
i^urpiised to find that som? of the clei^ 
forgot that a mcUignant, so they called a 
Royalist, was still a countryman and fdlow. 
Christian, horn under the same government. 
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•ad hoping to ba MTed by the pover of (tie 
■ftme creed, with theinnlTM ; cft tfaat tbey 
direct^ againBt anch penoiu those texU i^ 
Seriptpn, ia which the Jewa were, by e«p e^ 
eJal commlsBioti, aommaQded to extirpate thtf 
heaUien iiAabitants of the Promited Lknd<r 
Oae of these preacfaen enlwged on snflk 
a topio after Legley'e victory, and cbeae hi« 
text from the 15th chapter of Irt Samuel^ 
where the prophet rebokes Seal for epBrlD|' 
tile kii^ of the Amalekites, and for bsTiBl' 
MvedioroepRrtoftheflockBondberdioftbarff 
people, which Heaven had devoted to utter 
deatriiction, — *' What meaneth Ain bleatinf* 
of abeep in mine ears ?" In his sermon, he 
•aid that Heaven demanded the blood ^ tb« 
prM<Hiera taken at Phitiphaugb, aa dev*te4 
by the Divine commuid to deateuotion ; nop 
•oald the eina of the people be dtherwifl« 
atoned for, or the wrath of Heaven averted- 
from the land. It ia probable, that the 
preacher waa himself satislied with the doo- 
trine which he preranlgated; fiHr it is won- 
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derinl how people's judgment ia blinded 
hy their pusiona, and how apt we are to find 
plaonble, and even aadajactoTy reasona, for 
doing what oar intereat, or that of the puty 
we hare embraced, itrongly recommenda. 

TheParliament, consisting entire! J of Co< 
veoanters, instigated by the importunity of 
the clergy, condemned eight of the most dis* 
tingaishedcayalierstoexecation. Fonrwere 
appointed to suffer at St Andrews, that their 
blood might be an atonement, as the phrase 
went, for the nnmber of men (eaii to ex- 
oeed five thouaand} whom the county of 
Vite had lost doring Montrose's wars. Lord 
Ogilvy was this first of these ; but that yoang 
nobleman escaped from prison and death in 
his sist«r's clothes. Colonel Nathaniel GoN 
dm, one of the brareat men and best sol- 
diera in Europe, and six other cavaliers of 
the first distinetion, wero actually executed. 

We may particularly distinguish the fate 
of S^ Robert Spottiswood, who^ when- 
tbo wars broke out, was Lord Preudeut of 
«a2 ■ 
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the Coart of SenioB, and aeconiltetl a jodg* 
of great talent uid learning. He lud ntivtt 
^niflarms; botthecrimeofhaTingbrcraglil 
to Montrme his commisBion as CAptaio-O^' 
nersl of Scotland, was thongfat qtiite worthy 
ef deatb, without any further act of treasoa 
agunit the Estates. When on the aeaSiAii 
he vindicated bis condnet with the dignity of 
a judge, and the talents of a lawyer. Htf 
was silenced by the Proyoat of St Andrews^ 
who had formerly been a servant of his fis^ 
ther'e, when Prelate of that city. The vity 
tim submitted to this indignity with calm- 
aesB, and betook himself to bis private de« 
Totions. He was even in this task intei^ 
nipted by the Presbyterian minnter is at^ 
tendance, 'who demanded of him wbetbefi 
he desired the ben^t of his pVayers, aaA 
thoee of the assembled people. Sir Roberft 
replied, that he earnestly demanded tii» 
prayen of the pe<^e, but rejected those 
of the speaker; for that, in his opinion* 
God had expressed his displenure against 
Scotland, by sending ft lying spirit int» 
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tha mouth of tlM pn^bete,— « fu great' 
er cnnet h« said, than those of tword, fire, 
tnd pMtiUaoe. An old eerrant of hia fa-> 
nily took care of his body, and buried hind 
privataly ; and it is said that this fMthfal do> 
mestio, passing through the market-place a 
day or two aftermf ds, and seeing the acafifold 
en which his master bad suffered still Hnre-< 
moved, and stained ivitb his blood, Krae so 
greatly affected, that he sank down in aswoon, 
and died as they were lifting him over hia 
ewn threabold. ^neh are tbe terrible scenes 
wfaieh civil diaeord gives oooasion to ; and,- 
my dear child, you wilt judge very wron^ 
if yon aappoae tbem peonliar to one side or 
other of the Qontendiog parties in the pre-r 
Beat flaae. Yon wiU learn hereafter, thai 
^ same diape^tioii to abuse power, whicb 
h eemuMHi, I fear, to all who possess it in- 
an nnUmited degnse, was exercised by the 
Episeopalian party over the Presbyterians) 
wlien their henr of authority revived. 

We must now tara our tbooghto to Eng" 
lind, the Htago oa vhivb the moat import' 
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fuat aeeiWB were otitis^ to wUch tliose in 
Scotland can only be termed v«y subordiT 

Date. And here I may remark, that, greatly 
to the honour of the English oartion, owing, 
perhaps, to the natural generosity and good- 
^umoor of the people, or to the superior ia- 
floence of nvilizalion, ffteir civil war, tboof^ 
contested with the utmost fury io tfae open 
field, was not marked by any thing approach- 
ing to the violent atrocities of the Iriib, 6e 
the fierce and mthless devastation exercked 
t>y the Scottish combatants. The days of 
deadly feudhad been long past, if the English 
ever knew that infernal custom,and the spirit 
of malice and hatred which it fostered bad no 
existence in that country. The English par-; 
ties contended manfully in battlci but unleas 
in the storming of towns, when all evil pas- 
sions are afloat, tbey seem seldom to have 
been guilty of cruelty or wasteful ravage. 
Tkey combated like mea who have i]uar- 
relled on some special point, but, having had 
no ill-will against each other before, are re- 
solved to fight it oat fairly, without bearin^r 
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lulioe. On tht oontraiy, lb* aim of Pfw>. 
iMcf or Vmabylmj, Kii^ or Puliomint, wm 
often what was leaat in the thonghta of tho> 
Soettish baroat, who made meli pbnun in- 
deed tbe pretext for the war, bat ia faoi 
looked forward to inda^ng, at tbe ezpen§e ' 
of some lival family, tbe truenredTetigcaaea: 
of a hondred yura. 

But though tbe Engliab aprit did net in- 
tredace into th«Y tflvil war tbe aarage aa-' 
peet of tbe Scottish feads, ihvy wera nob 
fir«e from the religiooB disaenaioni, whieh' 
fenaed another onree of tbe age. I bava' 
already aaid, that tbe party whieh opposed' 
itaelfto die King and tbe Chareb of Eng. 
land, WBi, with the followora of the Par* 
liament, and the Parliament itaetf, divided: 
into t*o faetaonst that of the Freebyteriwna, 
and that of tbe Indepesdesta. I hare also' 
generally mentioned tbe pdnta oa whieh^ 
tiima two parties differed. I maGt now tu^- 
tiee tbem more particularly. 

The Preaby terinn sstabliahment, as I have 
often stated, di&ra from that of the Cburoh 
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of England, in the Bunsmumerasarepabliiv 
all the memben of which are on a footing of. . 
•qoality, diffen frMn a numarchieal eonati-, 
tation* In the Kirk of Scotland, sH the mi-, 
niatera are on an eqaality ; in the Church 
of Emfilaadi there is a gradation of lanlcB, 
ascending from the loweit order of clergy-, 
men to the rank of bishop. But each ayatem, 
ia alike fbnnded upon'the institution of a body 
of men, qaalified by atndies of a peculiar n^ 
lure to become preachers of the gospel, and 
obliged to show they are so qualified, by 
undergoing trials and examinatiouB of their 
learning and capacity, before they can take 
holy orders, that is to say, beeoma clergy- 
men< It is also the rule alike of Bpiseopstlians 
aind Presbyterians, that the National Church, 
a» existing in its <»urt8 and judioattmea, 
has power to censure, suspend from their 
fanctionayaJBd depose from their clerical cli»- 
racter and clerical chaise, such of its mem- 
bers as, uther by immoral and wicked con-: 
duct, or by preaching and teaching doctiinea 
incoamstent with the public creed, ahall ren>> 
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Jer tbenuelf es unfit to eseoate the trust r<>- 
posed in them. And further, both these nfr 
tiona! churches maintun, that such courts 
and judicatories have power over their hear- 
ers, and those who live in commuDion with 
them, to rebuke transgressors of every kind, 
and to admonish tbem to repentance ; and if 
snch admonitions ore n^lected, to expel 
them from the oongr^ation by the sentence 
of excommunicalioQ. 

Thna far most Christian ohnrches agree ; 
and thus far the citdma and rights of a na- 
tional church are highly faronrable to the 
existence of a r^nlar goremment ; sinca 
reason, as well as the general usage of 
the religious world, sanctions the establish- 
ment of the clergy as a body of men sepa- 
rated from the general class of society, that 
they may set an example of regularity of life 
by the purity of their morals. Thus set 
apart from the rest of the community, they 
are supported at the expense of the state, in 
order that the reverence due to them may 
not be lessened by their being compelled, 
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for die uke of tnlwiBtenee, to mingle in 
(he wdinary btuineas of life> and share tite 
ctrea and aolieitudM iacidental to those who 
mart Uboar for their daily bread. 

How far the cinl magiitrate can be win- 
ly iotnuted with the power of eoformg 
a^ritoal eetuoree, or eecoadiaff the efforta 
oi the eharefa to obtain general conformi- 
ty, by inflictJDg the penaltiea of finea, im- 
[MiaoDiiieat, bodily punishm^t, and daath 
iteelf, upon thoee who ii&ir in doctrinal 
'POTBta from the afllablidiad religion, is a 
' very diflerent qaesdon. It ie no doubt 
troe^ that wild aeeta have sometioaea etwrt- 
ed np, whose dootrioes have inTolved &eet 
danger to the state. Bat such ofFesdMS 
oaght to be poniahed, not ae oSiendarB 
agaioat the ehorcb, but as tranBgreasoca 
against the laws ol the kingdom. While 
their opinions remain merely Bpecolativc, 
they may deserve expulsion from the lOf 
tional church, with which indeed they eould 
conustently denre no commonion. Kit 
while they do not carry these opiidonB into 
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#xeeut«(Hi, bj any treasonable act, it doe* 
net appeer the province of tbe civil magi- 
etnite to paaish tbem for ojHoiona only. 
Asd if the zeal of sacli sectaries ebouLd driva 
titem iato actiottt tb«y deserve puniabmcnti 
not for holding unchiistjan doctrines, bat 
iot braofgreesing the civil laws of tbe realm. 
-Tbi9 (KstineUmi waa little understood in tbe 
^ya we write of, and neither the Engljeb 
nor tba Scottish chnrch can be vindicate^ 
■froiB^rchargeafatteinptiDg to force mtnV 
'momtiencets, hy cripiitiaj pereecutioas t^ 
iBCta of non-coDfornnty, though pot acconif 
-paoled by any dv^ trespass. 

EixperimcN and increafiing knowledge 
jbflT* taaght the present generaliao, tli«^ 
fiaj^ aevpritiee bavo always increased ibe 
j^l they were intended to cure i and that 
.wild adnw>nitieD, patient Inetfuctioo, ^nd 
-11 goad example, may gain vwmy a convert 
to the established ehurcbes, whom persoco- 
tiOD and violence would have only eonfimv- 
ed in hie peculiar opinions. You bare read 
the fable of the traveller, who wrapped his 
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' ckwk'the ftster abont bitn wben th« storm 
blew loud, bat threv it aside in the nninm 
beams of the nuuhine. It applies to tfw 
■object I have been speaking of, as mudi . 
u to the advantage of gentleness and mild 
persuamon in Bo<nal life. 
- I return to the distinction between the 
Independents and Presbyterians during tbe 
dvil wars of the reign of Charles I. The 
latter, as you already know, stood stroi^ly 
out for a national obnrch and an eatsUisb- 
ed dei^, with full powmr% to bind and 
loose, and niaintuned by the support of 
the rivil government. This had been SaBj 
established in Scotland, and it was the ar^ 
'dent wish of its professors that the English 
'should adopt the same system. Indeed, it 
"vas in the hope of attuning this grand ob- 
ject that the consent of the Scottash Cmi- 
Teation of Estates was given, -to sending 
the auxiliary army to England ; and they 
thought the acceptance of the Presbyteriiui 
discipline in that coantry was secured by 
the terms of the Solemn League and Cov»- 
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ijMDt. Bat tlie Iddqiendeiita hsd, frdm the 
b^uming, entertained the secret resolatioa 
of. opposing the eetabliehment of a noUonal. 
clmrcfa of any kind in England. 

The o^nions of tbeee gectariei stood thu, 
en matters of church goTemnutnt. Every 
one, they said, had a right to read the Scrip-. 
tares, and draw each condasions respecting 
the doctrines which are there incolceted, as 
his own private judgment shonld hold most, 
conformable to them. They went farther, 
and said, that every man who felt himself 
called upon to communicate to others the 
cenclnsioni which he had derived from 
reading the Bible, and meditating on ita 
contents, had a right, and a call from Hea- 
ven, to preach and teach the pecoliar belief 
which he had thus adopted. It wa^ no mat- . 
ter what was the individual's condition in 
life, or what had been (be eourae of hia eda- . 
cation; hrwas equally entitled, in their opi-, 
nion, to act as a minister, as if jie had studied 
for twenty years, and taken orders from a, 
biahop, or from, a p^e^bytqry. be could : 
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prevlril Ml ^ periwBi MsdAit kii ^telM,' 

tion ; mud, as Tm aa rcili^oQi inBtni«tii>n tram 
concerned, fa« b«caiu their i|i4rtt ml IresdMid 
toacber. Be bis hesrera many or few, they 
irera tfaenoefenf&rd hia stieep, md b« A^' 
aptrltaal ahepberd. Bbt to iJl the reak «f' 
the world, exeept his own eoagr^fltiOoj A*' 
bdependenta held, thftt every pr«aebw t»- 
muDed an ordinarf la^ioan, having nO dun 
on the state for revetiue or aubaisteooe. ' 
li he could peraiiade bia con^r^tion to 
csntribnte to bie snpport, be vrm the more 
fM-tunate. If not, he lived by h» ordinary 
calling, of a baker, a tailor, or a ahoeaiBker, 
and oonaoled fainuelf that he reserabkd St ' 
Paul, who wrought with but hands for bia 
ItTelihood. 

Of the congregations or aeeta thna fotdk- ' 
ed, there were in ^glend bandrerfsf p«r* 
hapB thouaands, most of fbtnn disagbe^ng ' 
from each other in doctrine, and only anited 
by the comroui opinion, that efiob prints 
Cliriatian had a right to teach or to Ijaton - 
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t»vliatav«r doctrines ha thought fit; that 
thare ought to axiat no church courts of any 
Idnd ; that the cbaractar of a preacher waf 
raly to ha recogmsed by those who chose 
to be tai^ht ; and that» in any more eztei^T 
rive -point of -rivfr, th^re ooght not to exist 
4Utybody of priests or cleigymen by prcK 
ftMion, any dhnrch goremment, or church 
JD^eatories, or any other mode of enforcing 
nlipoas doctrine, save by teaching it from 
the polpt) and admonishing the nnner, or, if 
necessary, expelling him from the congre> 
gatioii. This last, indeed, could be no gre^ 
infliction where there were so many churches 
ready to receive him, or where, if he plea- 
ted, he might set op a church for himself. . 
The Sectaries, as the Independents were 
ianoed, entertained, a* may be supposed, 
very wild doctrinas. Men of an enthust* 
astio s|Hri^ and sometimes a crazed imagi- 
nation, a* ojnnionatiTe as they were igno- 
rant, and many of them as ignorant as the 
lowest -vulgar, broached an endless variety 
of heresies, some of them eeaadalooBy some 
2c3 
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«T«i blaspliemotitf I otbert, BXMft m ui 
connt of the serioiu •abject tbey nferMd tot 
•xtremeljr ladienms. 

Bat tbe i^vschen nnd iMonn of Umm 
•bvn^ dootrinee were not oanfined t» tW 
vulgar and igooraat. Too mneh letfobigf 
made Bome men mad. &r HenrT' VaiMy 
one of tbe mkbtlert [xditidaim la Enf^asdi 
and Milton, one of tbe greateet povta tmt. 
born, caught the spirit of tbe tkM% and 
became Indepeodeats. Bat abov4 all, C^ 
Tcr Ctomwell, deatined to rue to tbr a*' 
preme power in England, MW of tliat fonil 
ef religioo. 

Tbia remarkablo penon waa of boaomM 
able deeeent, bat, inharidng a small fortoba^ 
bad practiaed at<ae tiina tbe ooenpntiaa of 
a brewer. After a cofuwe of gala^ ud 
proBigaey dariog aarljr yootfa, be caagbt M 
strong taint of the en Aoaiasm of tba time^ 
and dtatingujahed hbmwlf by Ihs avwrie* 
to Prelacy, and hia aeakms oj^oaMod ta 
the arbitrary measarea of the King. Htf 
became a member of fWUammt, but, aa 
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ha apoks iadiflbr^Uyi nudt no i^ur* itf 
Uiat body. Wh«D, howBvar, tkc FarliaMwnt 
railed their army, the military talenta of 
CrwBwell made him early diadogaiahed. II 
iraa remarked that he wa« auiibrmly sunt 
eeaatiil in every contmt in which he wbv 
parMnally engaged, and that he waa ihm 
first officer who coold train aad bring toi 
the field a body of cavalry capable of noofr^' 
tng the shock of iha CaTalkn, notirith- 
daoding their high bittfa, lofty cooragei and? 
dtivalrooa bravery. Hia regiment of Inm-. 
aides, as they wera called, from the cuir-^ 
assea which the men wore, wve carefully- 
exereisod, and aecostaMed to atokt military: 
diadplioe, while their oourag* was exalted 
by the enthoaiasH wUoh their eomituuidsr. 
<iontrived to inspire. He ^eadwd to then' 
himself, prayed ibr them and with ^m,> 
ahd atbewled with an dr of edifimtiotii 
to any who chose to pread <w pimy in.' 
Eetom. The aU«n&>n of these military' 
ftuatiee waa so fixed upon the mjstericB of- 
tba next world, that death was no tenor to- 
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tbem; and tlie fiery vHoar o( ihi Cav»lter4 
wu encountered and repelled, by men who 
fought for their own ideas of religion as de' 
terminedly as their enemies did for hononr 
and loyalty. The siniit of the Independaiifr 
aeetaries spread generally through Uie army^ 
and the Parliament praaeased no troops ea 
•xeellent as those who followed these doc- 
trines. 

The great £ffennce betwixt the Proaby-' 
terians and Independents conaisted, ai I 
have told yon, in the desire of the former- 
to establish thor form of rel%ion an^ 
oburch govemment as national, and compel 
a general aoquiescenoe in thmr artidea o£ 
faith. For this, a convention of tiie most 
learned and able divines was asaemUed at 
WeatminstflT, who settled the reli^ons ereed - 
of the intended church according to the 
vtmoat rigour of the Presbyterian creed. 
This assumption of exclosive power over 
the oonscience alarmed the Independent^ 
and in tbe dispute which ensued, the con- 
sdoonesa of their own interest with Qm 
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army gave them d«W eouf^« and ii«w pe*~. 
teataooB. 

At flnt the iBdependemt sMfaiies ha.^ 
been contented to let Uie Presbf teH4D» of 
England, a namerofls and ire^tliy bodf, 
take the lead in public meoflares. But as 
tbeir own numberH increBsedj and tfarir 
leaden became formidable from tbeir io' 
tereit iiiritb the annj, they resisted tfa« 
Intention which the PrSabyteriiios BhoW" 
ed of establtBhing their own faith in Bng-; 
bind as welt at Scotland. Sir Henry Vtne 
perBoaded them to temporize a little longer^' 
illnce to resist Presbytery Was to disgiisl 
^e Scottiih aoziliarieS] enamoared as tkef 
trere of their national a^rtem. " We danw 
Hot yet dispense with the Scots," he said t 
** the sons of Zefalah ue still too many (or 
Us." But the progress of the war gradnally 
diminished the strength of the Prstrtryte- 
irian party, and increased that of the In* 
dependents. The Earls of Essex and Man- 
iehetter, generis chosen from the formeif 
party, had safttcdoed many losses, vhieh wert 
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frfcrred to ioeapMa^; and they were ■&•. 
ctued of having let slip advaatagea, from, 
which it was ini^HMed they had no wiab to 
drivB the King to extremity. People b^aa 
to mnrmiir againat the varioiu high officea 
in the aimy aod state being occupied by 
mombera of Parliament, chiefly Preshyte- 
rians ; and the protracted length of the tsml 
boatilitiea was impaled to the denre of aach 
peisosa to hold ift their poweanon the an- 
thority which the war gave them. 

The Parliament felt that their pojHilaritjr 
wae m danger of being loat, and looked about 
for means of recovering it. While theic 
ininda were thna troubled, Cromwdl an^ 
geated a very artfol proposal. To recover 
the confidence of the nation, the Bombers 
of Parliament, he aaid, ought to resign all 
ntoationa of trust or power which they pos- 
sessed, and confine themselves ezclusivelj 
to thedischargeoftbeir legislative duty. The 
Parliament fell into the snare. They enact- - 
ed what was called the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance ; by which, in order to show their 
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Uninterested patriotiam, tfaa memlwn laid 
down all their offices, eiril and military, and 
rendered tfaemselns incapable of resaming 
them. This act of self-deprivaUon proved 
in the event a death-blow to the power of 
the Presbyterians ; the places which were 
thus simply resigned, being instantly Med 
np by the ablest men in the IndqMndent 

Two members of Parliament, however, 
were allowed to retun command. The one 
was Sir Thomas Furfax, a Presbyterian, 
whose military talents had been highly dis- 
tinguished daring the war, bnt who waa 
much under the inflaence of Oliver Crom- 
well. The other was Cromwell himself, who 
bad the title of Lieatenant-GeDeral only, bnt 
in &ct enjoyed, tbrongh his influence over 
the soldiers, all the advantage of aapremo 



The success of Cromwell in this grand 
nieasDTe led to remodelling the army after 
his own plan, in which he took care their 
numbers should be recruited, their discipline 

IS 
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i^praved, and, abora all, their raalcB filled 
ttf witli IndepsndenU. The inflnetice of 
then ehangw was aoon felt in the progreM 
vfUiewMT. ThetiwopaortlieKingBiistwned 
TariooB cheoki, and at length a total d^eat 
ta the battle <^ K^uby, from the eff»ct of 
irluch Gtb aff^ri of Charles caald nflver re- 
sorer. Z^MB after loss saeceeded ; the strmg 
places which the Royaliata possessed were 
lakm one after another; and UieRing'scanse 
vtm totally romsd. The anecesaes of Mcnif 
(rose had excited a gleun of hope,'Whi^ 
disappeared after his de&at at PhilipIwDgk, 
Fisally, Kiag Oiarles was shot ap in the 
<dty of Osford, which had adhered to his 
causa with the most devoted loyalty ; the 
last anny whteh he had in the field was 
destroyed ; and be had no alternative save 
to re^iaia in Oxford till he shonld be takes 
prisoner, to sarrender himself to his en»r 
aues, or to cac^w abroad. 

In rircumstancea so desperate, it was dif- 
ficnlt to make a dioicc A frank surrender 
to t^e Parliament, or nn escape abroadi 
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would have perhaps been the most advi»- 
ableconduct Bat the ParliameDt and that 
own Indepondeot army were now on the 
brink of qoarrelling. The establishment <^ 
the Presbyterian Charch was resolved upon, 
though only for a time and in a limited 
form, and both parties were alike disaalis- 
fied ; the zealons Presbyterians, because it 
gave the Cborch «oart« too littU power; 
the Independents, because it invested them 
with any control whatever over persons of 
a different eommunion. Amidst the dls- 
pntes of his t^ponents, the Kinglioped to 
find his way back to the throne. 

For this purpose, and to place himself ^in 
a situation, as he hoped, from whence to 
negotiate with safety, Charles determined 
to anrrender himself to that Scottish army 
which had been sent into England, under the 
Earl of lieven, as auxiUories i^ the English 
Parliament. The Kng conduded that he 
might expect personal protection* if not as- 
sistaoce, from an army composed of his own 
countrymen. Besides, the Scottish nrmy 
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Iiad Utaly been od indifferent terms with tfae 
^i^lisfa. . The Indepflndent troops, who 
now equalled or even ezcdled them in di^ 
apline, and were actuated fay an entfaD- 
.aieem which the Scote did not poesen, 
looked with an evil eye oa an army com- 
' posed of f<H-eignera and Prcsby teriane. Tha 
^English in genera), aa loco aa their asni^ 
ance was no loDger necessary, began to 
regard tiieir Scottish brethren aa an inr- 
oumbrance ; and &« Parliamuit, while they 
anp^ied the Independent forcM liberaDy 
with aooney and provisKNis, neglected the 
Scots in both these essentasla, whose hononr 
and interest were affected in proportion. A 
. perfect acquaintaoce with the discontent tf 
the Scottish army, induced Charles to throw 
Umself upon their protection in his nuafov- 
tunes. 

He left Oxford in disguise, on STth April, 
Jnring only two attendants. Nine dajn af- 
ter his departare, he surprised the eld Earl 
of Leven and the Scotti^ camp, who were 
then forming tlie siege of Newark, l^ delir 
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T«ring himself into t^ir bauds. The Seotc 
Tecaved the uDfottunate monarch with 
great ontward respect, but guarded hia per- 
89D with vigilance. They immediately broke 
ap the siege, and marched with great speed 
to ^e north, carrying the person of the 
King along with them, and observing the 
fittricteat disdplioe on their retreat. When 
their army arrived at Newcastle, a strong 
town wbioh they themselves had taken, and 
where they bad a garrison, they halted to 
await tfafl progress of negotdations at tkis' 
aingalar crims. 

Upon surrendering himself to the Scot- 
tish army. King Charles had dispatched a 
message to the Parliament, expressing hb 
having done ao, desiring that they would 
send him saoh articles of pacifieation an- 
tjiey shmild agree upon, and offering to sur- 
render Oxford, Newaclcyand whatever other 
garrisons «■ strong places he might still 
possess, and order the troops he had on 
toot to lay down their armB. The places 
were sanenderad accordingly, honourable 
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terms beia^ allowed j and tlie army of Mon-* 
trosein theHighlrnds, and snclt other fbrcea 
as the Royalista BtiU mamtuned throughout 
England, were dishanded, aa I have already 
told yon, hy the King's command. 

ThePwliament showed great moderation, 
and the civil war aeemed to he esded. The. 
articles of pacifieation which they offered. 
were not more rigorous than the deeperete 
condition ofthe King must bare tanght him-. 
to expecL But qnestiouB of religion interfe- 
red to prevent die conclusion of the treaty. . 

In proportion as the great majority of the . 
Parliament were attached to the Presbyte- 
rian forms, Charles was devoted to the sys-; 
tern of £piscepacy. He deemed himself, 
bound by his coron^on oath to support the: 
Church of England, and he would not pnr- 
dmse hii own restoration to the throne by. 
consenting to its bmng set aside. Here,' 
therefore, the negotiation betwixt the King 
and his Parliament was broken off; but 
another was opened between the English 
Parliament and the Scottish army, trancem-.' 
ing the disposal of the King's person. 
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If Charles could have brought his mind 
to eoosent to the acceptance of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, it is probable that 
he woold hare gained all Scotland to hia 
side. This, however, vonld have been grant- 
ing to the Scots what he had refused to the 
Parliament ; for the support of Presbytery 
was the essential object of the Scottish in- 
vanon. On the other hand, it could hard- 
ly be expected that the Scottish ConveU'- 
tkm of Estates sfaoold resign tlie very point 
on which they had b^un and continned tha 
war. The Chnrch of Scotland sent forlli a 
solemn warning, that all engagement witb 
the King was nnlawfal. The qoestion, 
therefore, wa^ what should be done witb 
the person of Charles. 

The generous eonree would have been,' 
to have suffered the King to leave th« 
Scottish army as freely as he came there. 
In that case he might have embarked at 
Tynemoath, and found refuge in fweign 
. countries. And even if the Scots had deter- 
mined that the exigen«e« of the times, and 
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tli« necMatj of preserving tbe peace be- 
twixt Eiig;bu)d aod Scotland, togetb«rwith 
their engngementa with the Parliaineiit of 
Eaglaod, demanded that they ahonld nir* 
render the person of their King to that bodj, 
Ae hoDonr of Scotland was iatioaately eoa- 
cenied in bo eondocting the tranmetiMi, 
that there ehonld be do room for allff;ing 
tint any atdfish advantage waa stipulated 
by the Scots as a consequence of giving him 
up. I am alfiiost asliamed to wrile> that 
this honourable consideration had no wei^t. 
The Scottish army bad a long arrear of 
pay doe to them from the Eng^h Parlia- 
aient, which the latter had refiised, or at 
least delayed to make forthooning. A treaty 
for the settlement of these arrears had beeif 
sM on foot; and it had been agreed that 
Hba Scottish forces should retreat into their 
own country, upen payment of two hno-' 
dred thoaHand pounds, which waa one half 
of the debt finally admitted. Now, it is 
true that tbase two treadss, concerning tli« 
deltveryof tli»King'«per«on lo£i^land>aDd 
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tlie pajiDsnt by Parliimcnt of tbcir pdco- 
niary arrears to Scot^nd, were kept mjut- 
rate, for the sake of decency ; but it i» eor- 
tain, that they not only coin^ded- in poiiit 
of time, but bore apon and infloenoed each 
other. No man of candour will pretead to 
believa that the Parliament of Englaad 
would ever have paid this consideraUe 
Bom, anlflse to facilitate their ebtuoiog 
possession of the King's person ; and tb^ 
sordid and base transaction, though the 
work exclusively of a mercenary army, 
stamped the whole nation of Scotland with 
infamy. In foreign countries they were 
upbraided with the shame of having made 
their unfortunate and confiding Sovereign 
a hostage, whose liberty or aurrender was to 
depend on their obtaining payment of a 
paltry sum of arrears; and the English 
nation reproached them with their greed 
and treachery, in the popular rhyme, — 
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- ' Hie Scottish army surrendered the pw- 
Bon of Charles to the Commisuonera for 
-tiie English Perliament, on receiving seca- 
ritjr for their arrears of pay, and imqiedi- 
ately evacuated Newcastle, and marched for 
UiMT own country. I am sorry to conclude 
Uie volnme with this mercenary and dis- 
honourable transaction; but the limits of 
the work require me to bring it thus to a 
(lose. 
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